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For  oenturias  Jesus  of  Hazara th  has  baen  studied  in 
the  light  of  pra-concai-vad  ideas.  Through  the  ages  of  Chris- 
tian history  men  have  viewed  him  as  an  other-worldly  figure , 
an  investigation  of  whose  inner  thought  and  life  would  consti- 
tute a breach  of  respect  for  divinity.  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  the  practice  throughout  some  eighteen-hundred  years  of 
history  for  Christian  scholars  to  ask  no  questions  concerning 
the  nature  of  Jesus’  personality,  since  such  questions  might  be 
interpreted  as  slightly  sacrilegious  or  lacking  in  due  respect 
for  his  uniquely  divine  nature. 


It  is  interesting  to  know,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  first  deviations  from  this  orthodox  view  were  psychological 
in  character.  David  Friedrich  Strauss  was  the  first  person 
ever  to  question  the  judgement  of  the  Christian  world  in  regard 
to  the  primary  place  that  it  had  accorded  to  Jesus.  In  his 
Leben  Jesu  (1836)  and  later  his  Das  Leben  Jesu  fuer  das  deutsche 
Yolk  bearbeltet  (1864)  he  startled  the  world  by  questioning  the 
normality  of  Jesua'  personality,  charging  him  with  fanaticism 
and  insanity.  Strauss's  challenge  has  been  so  significant  in 
this  connection  that  Albert  Schweitzer  has  divided  all  llfe-of- 
Jesus  research  into  two  principal  periods:  that  before  and  that 
after  Strauss. 

Benan,  Holtzmann,  Basmussen,  de  Loosten,  Baumann, 
Binet-Sangld . and  other  scholars  have  taken  up  the  study  where 
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Strauss  left  off,  defending  his  conclusions  and  forming  new 
ones  of  their  own;  while  still  others,  among  them  Werner, 
Schaefer,  Schweitzer,  Leipoldt,  and  G.  Stanley  Hall,  some  of 
whom  have  criticized  the  former  group  most  bitterly,  have  come 
to  different  conclusions. 

AS  may  be  noted  from  the  above  names,  most  of  the 
writers  on  this  subject  have  been  Europeans,  G.  Stanley  Hall’s 
Jesus  the  Christ  in  the  Light  of  Psychology  being  the  lone  ex- 
ception. More  recently  Walter  JS.  Bundy  has  written  his  Psychic 
Health  of  Jesus . a very  worthy  defense  of  Jesus'  personality 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  and  one  which  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  study  which  the  present  writer  has  made 
of  the  subject.  Hone  of  the  above-mentioned  works,  however, 
have  completely  solved  the  problems  involved  in  such  a study 
nor  closed  the  subject  to  future  efforts  to  that  end,  and  it  is 
not  expected  that  such  shall  be  accomplished  by  the  brief 
treatment  that  the  subject  shall  get  in  this  paper.  However, 
we  shall  attempt  to  remain  committed  to  a strictly  scientific 
method  to  discover  if  we  may  the  true’  nature  of  the  personality 
of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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I.  THE  NATURE  OP  PERSONALITY. 

1.  Method . 

The  idea  which  lies  behind  the  word  Personality  is 
an  extremely  broad  and  indefinable,  yet  at  the  same  time  quite 
immanent  and  real  idea.  Both  in  its  philosophical  and  psycho- 
logical application  it  has  rather  recently  undergone  a marked 
: transition  and  development.  In  our  present  discussion  we  shall 
dispense  with  the  philosophical  phase  of  the  use  of  the  terra 
I and  confine  ourselves  altogether  to  its  psychological  use. 

j 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  made  clear  that  our  method 
j in  this  discussion  shall  not  be  that  of  definition  and  exposi- 
^ tion  but  rather  that  of  the  accumulation  and  description  of 
facts.  In  other  words,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  strictly  to  an 
inductive  method.  This  is  of  course  essential  in  a science 
such  as  psychology.  We  may  use  the  method  of  the  hypothesis  in 
logical  and  philosophical  speculation,  but  here  we  are  confined 

I 

I 

! to  a purely  scientific  method. 

I 

j Not  only  will  our  conclusions  be  reached  after  the 

examination  of  many  cases,  or  the  employment  of  an  inductive 

J 

j method,  but  our  way  of  knowing  truth  will  also  be  scientific. 

^ Just  as  the  chemist  obtains  his  facts  by  the  observation  of 
I combinations,  reactions,  and  changes  in  chemical  consti tuti on , 
so  the  scientist  in  the  realm  of  human  activities  must  observe 
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the  actions  and  reactions  of  men  in  their  ordinary  relations  ofj 
life.  The  name  commonly  given  to  such  a proceedure  is  known  as| 
the  empirical  method.  Throughout  our  entire  discussion  we  must  ^ 
remain  committed  to  the  employment  of  this  method  for  the  d is-  : 
covery  of  truth. 


With  these  two  points  in  mind,  let  us  proceed  to  ob- 
tain a few  working  concepts  to  aid  us  as  we  begin  a preliminary 
discussion  of  what  we  mean  by  personality. 

As  we  go  about  from  day  to  day  we  meet  countless  peo- 
ple of  varying  dispositions,  appearances,  habits  and  character- 
istics. To  each  of  these who  impresses  us  at  all we  assign 

a place  in  our  thinking.  To  one  we  give  a very  high  place  and 
I to  another  perhaps  a very  low,  while  to  the  vast  majority  an 
j unimportant  and  mediocre  classification  is  given.  Of  one  we 
say  that  he  is  an  exceedingly  interesting,  or  amusing,  or  schol- 
arly, or  understanding  person,  while  of  another  we  may  say  that 
he  is  quite  common  and  ordinary,  being  about  average.  We  might 
meet  so  deprived  and  unfortunate  an  individual  as  one  whom  we 
would  classify  as  stupid  or  intolerable.  In  the  case  of  each 
of  these,  that  which  aids  in  this  classification  is  some  aspect 
of  the  particular  personality.  We  have  come  to  our  conclusion 

because  of  the  impression  which  that  person  has  made  upon  us 

because  of  the  influence  of  his  personality  upon  ours. 


i 


T- * ^ 

I 

j There  are  some  people  who  think  so  much  of  their  dog, 

cat,  parrot,  canary,  or  some  other  pet,  that  they  have  come  to 

1 

; regard  it  almost  as  they  would  a human.  They  say  it  has  per so- 
nali ty . IVhat  do  they  mean  by  this  expression?  From  an  observa- 
tion of  their  attitude  toward  their  pet,  one  would  be  led  to 
believe  that  it  possesses  unusually  well-developed  powers  of 
thought  and  understand! ng . I wonder  if  this  doesn’t  give  us  a ; 

; I 

I 

' clue  as  to  what  we  mean  by  personality?  The  pet  seems  to  pos-  ! 

: I ' 

sess  some  form  of  mental  organization.  As  this  mental  organiza4| 

^ tion  becomes  more  highly  developed,  that  is,  as  we  ascend  the  ^ 
evolutionary  scale,  the  term,  personality,  may  be  more  justifi-  j 

I 

ably  used,  until,  in  man,  we  find  it  in  its  fullest  sense. 

I Beyond  man  we  can  scarcely  go  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 
factual  evidence. 

Concerning  this  mental  organ! zati on , let  us  go  a step 
or  two  further.  Observation  seems  to  indicate  that  one  of  the 

I 

I 

I 

most  fundamental  and  essential  characteristics  of  personality 
is  unity.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  a conglomerate  sura  of  traits 
which  are  totally  unrelated,  but  rather  do  we  mean  that  each 
trait  is  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  whole.  As  Gardner  Murphy 
puts  it,  "Just  as  the  field  of  vision  consists  of  a unity  not 
to  be  explained  by  a summation  of  parts,  so  personality  con- 
sists of  a peculiar  integration  in  which  parts  as  parts  are 
irrelevant."  Therefore  our  preliminary  conception  of  personal- 
ity must  be  that  of  a mental  organization  having  a relative 
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degree  of  unity.  This  is  the  same  idea  as  that  which  underlies 
Gestalt  Psychology,  one  of  the  most  consistent  of  modern  theo- 
ries of  psychology,  and  one  which  shall  be  more  satisfactorily 
explained  as  we  go  along. 


1 2.  Personality  Tests> 

Efforts  are  continually  being  made  to  locate  and  meas- 
' ure  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  that  are  the  important 
! factors  in  personality.  Tests  for  social  intelligence  are  per- 
formed much  the  same  as  tests  for  intellect.  As  we  begin  our 
study  of  personality  testing,  however,  our  first  investigation 
shall  be  in  the  field  of  intelli gence. 


Our  present  age  is  one  which  places  great  emphasis  on 
this  trait.  In  former  generations  other  qualities  such  as 
I strength,  courage,  beauty,  charm,  etc.,  were  felt  to  be  far  more 
essential  to  success  in  life,  but  today  the  individual  with  the 
clear  mind  and  the  ability  to  think  straight  and  fast  is  the  one 
j who  is  most  admired  and  whose  advice  and  services  are  most  con- 
! stantly  being  demanded.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  to  him 
! fall  the  positions  of  leadership  in  modern  society.  Intelli- 


gence is  felt  to  be  the  primary, 
personality. 


the  most  essential  trait  of 


\Yhat  is  intelligence?  It  is  usually  thought  of  as  a 


general  characteristic  of  the  individual.  One  individual  is 
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said  to  be  more  intelligent  than  another.  But  by  expressing 


ourselves  in  this  way  we  are  likely  to  give  a wrong  impression. 
We  are  too  likely  to  conceive  of  intelligence  as  some  sort  of 
substance  of  which  one  individual  possesses  more  than  another. 
This  is  the  wrong  conception  altogether.  In  reality,  intelli- 
gence is  a term  closely  akin  to  strength  or  speed.  It  denotes 
a characteristic  of  action.  What  v/e  really  mean  when  v;e  say 

I 

j one  individual  is  more  intelligent  than  another  is  that  the  one 
‘ acts  more  intelligently  than  the  other.  To  say,  for  instance, 

! that  man  possesses  more  intelligence  than  the  dog  is  to  mean 
that  man  acts  more  intelligently  than  the  dog.  V/oodworth  notes 
three  specific  differences  between  human  and  canine  behavior; 

1.  Man  makes  more  use  of  his  past  experience. 

2.  Man  adapts  himself  better  to  novel 
situations. 

3.  Man  takes  account  in  his  actions  of  a 
broader  situation  than  the  dog  can  fathom.  He 
doesn’t  grab  a chop  from  the  butcher's  counter 
and  scuttle  with  it  into  the  alley,  but  takes 
account  of  the  facts  that  it  is  the  butcher's 
chop,  and  that  something  out  of  sight  in  the 
ice  box  may  be  better  anyway.^ 

Intelligence  has  much  the  same  meaning  as  we  view  it 
in  its  negative  aspect  and  inquire  what  stupidity  is.  The 
stupid  person  must  be  shown  a pattern  of  behavior  over  and  over 
again  until  it  thoroughly  becomes  a part  of  his  life;  whereupon 
he  will  continue  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  perhaps  long  after 


1 


Woodworth,  PSY,  p.24 


I 


such  behavior  is  efficiently  profitable  to  him.  He  acts  without 
taking  into  account  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Thus  by  analyzing  what  apparently  constitutes  both  ! 

1 ' 

intelligent  and  stupid  behavior,  we  are  perhaps  ready  to  formu-  i 
late  a working  definition  of  what  we  mean  by  intelligence.  It 
is  "acting  according  to  the  situation  in  hand,  with  use  of  what 
has  been  learned  before,  but  also  with  due  regard  to  what  is 
novel  in  the  present  situation,  and  to  the  whole  situation 
rather  than  to  some  striking  part  of  it."^ 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  great  de- 
tail with  regard  to  the  various  grades  of  intelligence  (idiots, 
morons,  etc.)  in  this  discussion,  but  rather  we  will  review 
briefly  several  types  of  intelligence  tests  and  offer  criti- 
! cisms  and  comments  on  them. 

Galton,  Cattell  and  Binet  were  among  the  first  men  to 
attack  the  problem  of  testing  intelligence . As  early  as  1884, 
Galton,  in  London,  had  established  an  anthropometric  Laboratory 
for  the  measurement  of  individuals  and  the  study  of  heredity 
and  environment.  He  and  others,  especially  Cattell,  had  de- 
vised tests  for  a variety  of  separate  mental  performances.  The 
use  of  these  tests  had  established  the  fundamental  fact  that 
even  normal  individuals  differed  widely  from  one  another  in  the 
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various  performances  tried.  It  remained  for  Alfred  Binet,  a ' 

1 

leading  psychologist,  who,  in  the  city  of  Paris  about  1900,  be- 
gan to  devise  a set  of  tests  which  gradually  evolved  into  some- | 
thing  fairly  accurate. 

That  for  which  Binet  was  searching  was  a coraprehen- 
I sive  measure  of  an  indivi dual s general  intelligence.  After 
spending  quite  some  time  in  experiment,  he  concluded  that  no 
single  performance  could  be  used  as  a fair  indicator  of  intel- 
ligence. Rather  than  confining  the  attempt  to  one  long  test  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  giving  a great  many  short  tests,  each  of 
which  could  be  scored  as  passed  or  failed,  so  that  by  counting 
up  the  number  of  successes,  the  subject's  total  score  could  be 
' determined.  The  separate  tests  ranged  all  the  way  from  very 

i 

easy  to  very  hard,  which  made  it  possible  to  measure  all  de- 
! grees  of  intelligence.  After  much  experiraentati on , the  various 
tests  were  classified  as  to  their  difficulty  and  ease  of  per- 
formance. Certain  of  them  could  be  done  satisfactorily  by 
three-year-old  children,  others  by  four-year-olds,  still  more 
difficult  ones  by  five-year-olds,  and  so  on  up  the  scale. 

Those  children  who  could  pass  the  tests  of  an  average  four- 
year-old  child  were  said  to  have,  regardless  of  chronological 
age,  a mental  age  of  four  years.  This  mental  age,  then,  divid- 
ed by  the  chronological  age  gave  a fraction  which  he  called  the 
intelligence  quotient  or  IQ. 
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Binet's  tests  v;ere  soon  adapted  to  use  in  various 
countries.  Terman , in  the  United  States,  improved  the  tests  in 
detail  and  carried  the  scale  up  to  the  adult  level,  while 
Kuhlmann  extended  the  scale  downward  to  the  age  level  of  a year 
and  less.  A few  samples  from  the  Kuhlmann  and  Terman  revisions 
vjill  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Binet  tests.  There 
were  usually  six  varied  tests  at  each  age  level. 


3--months  level:  Carrying  the  hand  to  the 
mouth  by  a definite  rather  than  merely  by  a 
random  movement. 

6-raonths  level:  Reaching  for  a small 
bright  object  dangled  before  the  child  within 
his  reach. 

12-months  level:  Imitating  a movement 
such  as  shaking  a rattle  or  ringing  a small 
bell. 


2- year  level:  Removing  the  paper  wrap- 
ping from  a piece  of  candy  before  putting 
the  candy  into  the  mouth. 

3- year  level:  Naming  familiar  objects 

the  child  to  pass  the  test  must  name  at  least 
three  out  of  five  familiar  objects  that  are 
shown  him. 

6-year  level:  Finding  omissions  in  pic- 
tures of  faces,  from  which  the  nose,  or  one 
eye,  etc.,  is  left  out.  Four  such  pictures 
are  shown,  and  three  correct  responses  are 
required  to  pass  the  test. 

8-year  level;  Tell  how  wood  and  coal 
are  alike;  and  so  with  three  other  pairs  of 
familiar  things;  two  correct  responses  re- 
quired to  pass  the  test. 
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IS-year  level:  Vocabulary  test rough 

definitions  showing  under standi ng  of  40 
words  out  of  a standard  list  of  100. 

14-year  level;  Telling  the  three  main 
differences  between  a president  and  a king.^ 

The  number  of  correct  answers  out  of  a total  number  of  possi- 
bilities was  determined  by  the  average  score  made  by  children 
of  a given  age.  It  was  not  a fixed  figure  but  was  determined 
by  experiment. 

But  there  are  other  vari eties  of  tests.  The  Binet 
tests  are  given  orally  to  one  individual  at  a time  and  make  use 
of  spoken  language.  They  call  for  knowledge  which  is  not 
picked  up  through  the  child's  experience.  There  are  also  so- 
called  'achievement  tests'  which  measure  the  child's  grasp  of 
various  school  subjects,  and  in  addition  there  are  'trade' 
tests  which  indicate  mastery  of  some  particular  skill.  There 
are  certain  'performance  ' tests  which,  in  contrast  to  the  Binet 
make  little  use  of  the  method  of  question  and  answer,  but  de- 
pend almost  entirely  on  the  use  of  concrete  materials.  These 
are  especially  suitable  to  those  who  find  difficulty  in  grasp- 
ing the  meaning  of  directions  given  orally,  either  because  of 

! a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  language  used  or  because  of  deafness 

i 

I or  for  any  other  reason.  The  'form  board''  is  a good  example 

I 

j of  a performance  test.  Blocks  of  different  shapes  are  to  be 
I 

- - — - I — ■ - - — ■ _ ■ 

i ^Woodworth,  PSY,  pp. 88-29. 
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fitted  into  corresponding  holes  in  a board.  The  time  of  per-  j 

1 1 

formance  is  measured,  and  count  is  kept  also  of  the  errors,  |; 

I ' 

consisting  of  trying  to  put  a block  into  a differently  shaped  i| 
hole.  To  the  average  adult,  this  is  simple  enough,  but  to  the  r 
child  or  the  retarded  adult,  it  is  often  quite  puzzling.  ! 

Another  variety  of  performance  test  is  one  of  picture  | 
drawing.  The  child  is  simply  given  a pencil  and  a piece  of  I 

I 

paper  and  asked  to  draw  a picture  of  any  familiar  object.  He 
is  not  graded  on  his  success  as  an  artist,  but  rather  on  his 
attention  to  detail  and  the  coherence  and  completeness  of  the 

1 

! finished  picture.  Another  good  performance  test  is  the  ’pic- 

i 

j ture  completion'  variety.  A picture  is  shown  with  square  holes 

' cut  out,  the  cut-out  pieces  also  being  presented  mixed  with 

I other  squares  of  the  same  size,  which  have  meaningless  objects 
pictured  on  them.  It  is  on  the  order  of  a very  simple  jig-saw 
puzzle,  the  child's  job  being  to  complete  the  picture.  Yet 
another  style  of  performance  test  is  provided  by  a maze  on 
paper,  through  which  the  shortest  path  must  be  followed  with  a 
pencil.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pencil  from  straying  into 
every  blind  alley,  the  maze  must  be  examined  as  a whole  and  not 
attacked  blindly  and  impulsively. 

But  not  all  tests  are  given  separately  to  individuals. 
Many,  and  especially  those  given  in.  the  public  schools,  are 
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group  tests  and  are  given  to  a number  of  children  or  adults  at 

one  time.  It  has  been  found  that  some  individuals  do  better  , 

! 

in  a group  test  than  in  an  individual,  therefore  a combination 
of  both  is  usually  best.  This  often  takes  the  form  of  group 
j tests  followed  up  by  individual  tests  of  those  scoring  either  ' 
I very  low  or  very  high  in  the  first  test.  ! 

i 

j 

Group  tests  were  first  used  extensively  by  the  lead-  | 
ers  of  the  American  Army  during  the  ’«Vorld  War.  The  Army  Alpha  j 
test  was  for  those  who  could  read  and  write  English,  while  the 
Army  Beta  test  was  for  illiterates  and  foreigners.  The  Alpha 
included  problems  in  arithmetic,  definitions,  synonyms,  more 
or  less  simple  information,  rearrangement  of  sentences,  true 
I and  false  questions,  completion  problems,  etc.  The  Beta  was 
conducted  by  pantomime  and  blackboard  illustrations,  with  prac- 
tically no  use  of  oral  speech.  There  were  pictures  to  be  com- 
pleted by  drawing  in  missing  parts,  mazes,  rows  of  symbols  with 
the  repetition  of  a pattern  which  was  to  be  completed,  etc. 

These  tests  were  very  revealing  to  the  leaders  of  the  array  as 
to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  American  people. 

After  this  brief  survey  of  the  more  important  tests 

* 

of  intelligence , let  us  review  our  conclusions  in  the  light  of 
our  original  working  definition.  We  said,  in  a general  way, 
that  the  intelligent  person  made  use  of  his  past  experience  and 
also  adequately  adjusted  himself  both  to  the  novelty  and  the 


breadth  of  the  present  situation.  Suppose  we  analyze  the  tests  | 

which  we  have  outlined  and  ask  w/hat  they  demand  of  the  individ-  j 

I I 

ual  who  succeeds  in  passing  them.  We  first  recall  the  variety 

j of  the  tests.  It  iSe.eras  that  intelligence  requires  doing  a mis-i 

1 

I 

: cellaneous  lot  of  things  and  doing  them  rather  well.  But  this 
■ depends  on  past  experience  and  on  the  ability  to  learn  and 
, remember,  not  in  the  sense  of  what  we  usually  call  memory,  but 
rather  in  that  of  applying  what  has  been  learned  to  a novel 

I 

problem  situation.  Thus  far  our  observation  of  the  working  out 
of  tests  and  our  analysis  of  intelligence  seem  to  agree. 

But  there  is  a breadth  of  knowledge  and  achievement 
required  to  assume  intelligence.  The  normal  two-year-old  child 
unwraps  the  candy  before  putting  it  in  his  mouth;  the  older 
child  completes  the  picture  by  inserting  the  square  that  be- 

I 

: longs,  or  traces  the  maze  with  deliberation,  or  rearranges  the 
j words  in  their  proper  order.  Each  of  these  operations  requires 

a broad  understanding  of  the  relationships things  in  their 

proper  proportion.  Thus  experimental  tests  seem  to  bear  us  out 

in  our  analysis  of  the  nature  of  intelligence . 

I 

I 

I 

I We  have  used  a good  deal  of  space  and  spent  consider- 

I 

I able  time  iti  our  discussion  of  tests  for  intelligence perhaps 

more  than  we  shall  be  able  to  use  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 

other  tests but  likely  we  are  justified,  especially  since  our 

original  statement  was  that  intelligence  is  the  most  fundamen- 
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tal  and  essential  trait  of  personality.  Without  further  com- 
ment we  shall  proceed  to  the  next  important  test  for  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  personality. 

Temperament,  according  to  Dr.  June  Downey,  reveals 
itself  in  various  patterned  forms  of  activity  which  are  deter- 
mined by:  (1)  The  amount  of  nervous  energy  at  the  disposal  of 
the  individual;  and  (2)  the  tendency  of  such  nervous  energy  to 
discharge  immediately  into  the  motor  areas  that  innervate  the 
muscles  and  glands;  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  find  a v;ay  out  by 

4 

a roundabout  pathway  of  discharge.  The  former  reaction  is 
called  a hyperkinetic  or  explosive  tendency  while  the  latter  is 
known  as  a hypokinetic  or  inhibitive  tendency.  There  are  all 
gradations  between  these  two.  Since  the  organism  acts  as  a 
unit,  the  output  of  energy  and  its  discharge  by  a simplified  or 
elaborated  pathway  has  a far  greater  effect  on  the  personality 
than  one  would  perhaps  at  first  imagine.  The  fact  is  that  the 
energy  output  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  determiners  of  the 
nature  of  personality. 

5 

Allport  quotes  a simple  but  suggestive  test  of  the 
capacity  for  achievement  (what  v;e  commonly  call  ' v;ill-power ' ) . 
In  this  particular  test  the  subject's  persistence  is  tested. 


^ Downey,  WTT,  p.59. 

^ Allport,  SP,  p.l33. 
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Ke  is  asked  to  remain  with  his  heels  raised  off  the  floor  as 
long  as  he  is  able  (that  is,  as  long  as  he  can  'will'  to  do  so). 
A low  score  is  due  to  unv;illingness  to  endure  discomfort  and 
monotony  rather  than  to  actual  fatigue.  In  this  particular 
test  a group  of  normal  high  school  students  averaged  three  times 
as  long  a period  of  this  discomfort  as  a group  of  prisoners  at 
a reformatory. 

In  another  test  of  the  traits  of  temperament  the  sub- 
ject is  asked  to  cross  out  of  separate  lists  v;ords  which  denote 
things  unpleasant  to  him,  or  about  which  he  has  worried,  or 
which  he  considers  immoral.  By  the  number  and  quality  of  words 
crossed  an  indication  as  to  the  ^emotional  spread*  (breadth)  is 
made.  There  is  one  criticism  of  this  type  of  test  however:  the 

person  who  is  definitely  an  introvert  tends,  not  to  cross  out, 
but  to  ignore  altogether  those  words  which  are  crucial  in  his 
emotional  life.  This  is  a defense  reaction  against  the  inva- 
sion of  complexes.  The  same  phenomenon  invalidates  any  attempt 
to  gauge  emotions  through  reactions  to  stimuli  which  condition 
them,  and  renders  the  problem  of  emotional  testing  extremely 
difficult. 

Tests  for  general  outlook  on  life  as  well  as  for 
emotional  attitude  are  accomplished  by  giving  the  subject  par- 
tial sentences,  for  each  of  which  several  possible  completions 
are  offered.  Some  of  the  completions  are  humorous  in  tone. 
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some  are  serious,  conventional , cynical,  etc.  \?hen  a constant 
choice  of  a certain  type  of  completion  is  made  a definite  emo- 
tional attitude  is  indicated.  Here  is  an  example:  "A  man  who 
lives  a pure  life"  (a)  "will  miss  a lot  of  fun"  (cynical,  hu- 
morous), (b)  "will  gain  the  respect  of  all"  (conventional) , 

(c)  "will  be  cheated  by  rogues"  (pessimistic).^ 

Feeling  and  emotion  are  the  main  constituents  of  per- 
sonality on  the  subjective  side.  They  are  the  dynamic  for  overt 
behavior  and  they  form  a definite  emotional  level  which  is 
characteristic  for  any  particular  individual.  V/e  may  ask:  "What 
part  do  emotions  play  in  his  daily  life?"  "Is  he  choleric  or 
phlegmatic?"  "Are  his  fits  of  anger,  excitement,  and  eroticism 
so  great  that  they  are  either  uncontrollable  or  else  controlled 
with  obvious  effort  of  repression?"  "Is  his  daily  work  enli- 
vened and  energized  by  imaginative  feeling,  or  is  he  a humdrum 
plodder?"  "With  what  equanimity  does  he  face  success  and 
failure,  praise  and  blame?" 

There  are  three  dimensions  in  which  the  emotional 

7 

level  may  be  estimated.  The  first  is  the  time  factor 

emotional  frequency  and  change . Is  there  a continuous  high  po- 
tential of  emotion?  If  not,  how  frequent  are  the  emotional  up- 
sets? How  rapid  is  the  succession  or  alteration  of  moods? 
6~Allport,  SP^  ^133-134. 

Ibid.  pp. 107-108. 
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Changes  from  elation  to  depression  and  back  again  are  cycles 
I common  to  emotional  individuals. 


I 

( 


i 

I 


The. second  dimension emotional  breadth denotes  the 

range  and  variety  of  objects  which  arouse  one's  emotions.  In 
many  cases  there  are  transferred  emotional  reactions  (condi- 
tioned responses)  v;hich  are  released  to  take  the  place  of  the 
original  but  repressed  reaction.  The  dog  or  cat,  or  the  garden 
afford  opportunities  for  the  expression  of  the  tender  emotions 
and  sex  interests  of  bachelors  and  spinsters.  Objects  of  this 
kind  are  spoken  of  as  'loaded*  stimuli.  They  cause  highly 
emotional  reactions  omly  in  the  case  of  the  persons  directly 
involved.  Unusual  fears  and  aversions  caused  by  emotional  con- 
ditioning are  likewise  significant  as  permanent  traits  of  per- 
sonality. Children  and  young  people  make  emotional  responses 
to  their  acquaintance s , to  animals,  flowers,  stars,  and  in  fact 
the  whole  universe.  The  expression  of  emotional  breadth  is 
usually  in  the  field  of  social  environment. 


The  third  dimension  of  emotionality  is  emotional 

strength . Great  emotional  frequency  and  spread  may  denote  only 

i 

I a superficial  affective  reaction.  Sometimes,  however,  the  un- 

i 

demonstrative  man  will  show  the  most  profound  love  for  his 
children  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  bitter  and  vengeful  ha- 
tred toward  his  enemies.  Thus  the  strength  of  emotion  may  vary 
widely. 
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Quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  emotion  merits  a place 
in  the  description  of  personality.  Some  people  have  a charac- 
teristic mood  on  the  affective  side.  Their  disposition  is  per- 
manently of  a gloomy  or  a cheerful  nature.  If  we  add  to  mood 
the  differentiated  emotions  combined  with  habitual  '"settings' 
for  response  to  the  social  environment,  we  have  the  trait  of 
emotional  attitude.  Familiar  examples  of  this  class  are  those 
of  a suspicious,  timid,  embarrassed,  over-sensitive,  or  self- 
deprecatory  nature.  The  irate  parent,  the  pompous  dignitary, 
the  '"masher',  the  cynic,  and  the  snob  are  other  instances  of 
the  same  thing.  While  mild  emotional  attitudes  accompany  the 
thought  and  action  of  nearly  every  one,  these  extreme  form.s  are 
more  unusual.  Should  they  become  permanent,  they  are  marked 
traits  of  personality,  and  readily  lend  themselves  to  carica- 
ture. 

The  extremes  of  the  tendency  to  make  adjustments  to 
difficult  situations,  either  by  overt  or  internal  behavior,  are 
what  we  mean  by  extroversion  and  introversion.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  we  are  all,  to  some  degree,  both  extroverts  and 
introverts,  or  what  have  been  called  ambiverts,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  a few  people  fall  into  a definite  classification  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  extremes.  Various  tests  have 
been  devised  for  determining  the  extent  to  which  any  individual 
is  either  an  extrovert  or  an  introvert. 
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The  extremely  introverted  person  obtains  his  satis- 

i 

factions  by  mental  imagery.  Overt  reactions  are  blocked  be-  | 
cause  they  employ  reflexes  antagonistic  to  other  emotionally  j 
toned  drives.  The  impulse  therefore  forces  itself  into  the 
autonomic  nervous  system^  and  sets  up  a highly  pitched  and  per- 
vasive emotion.  Such  repression  renders  the  individual  very 
'touchy'  on  any  topic  connected  with  the  inhibited  neural  pat- 
terns. The  emotional  breadth  will  thus  likely  be  great.  Word 
association  experiments,  in  which  the  subject  is  asked  to  re- 
spond to  spoken  words  with  the  first  word  that  enters  his  mind, 
are  convincing  tests  for  introver sion.  If  the  stimulus  word 
arouses  an  associated  word  connected  with  the  complex  of  inhib- 
ited reactions,  that  word  will  often  be  inhibited  and  a more 
indifferent  word  substituted.  An  emotional  disturbance  will  ac- 
company this  reaction.  Both  of  these  effects  will  serve  to 
delay  far  beyond  the  average  the  time  required  for  giving  the 
response  word.  All  persons  show  this  phenomenon  occasionally, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  introvert  it  is  considerably  more  pro- 
nounced. 

Day-dreaming  and  night-dreaming  are  usually  quite 
characteristic  of  the  introverted  person.  He  resorts  to  these 
methods  in  his  attempt  to  satisfy in  part  at  least his  re- 

pressed tendencies.  Consequently  he  tends  to  break  his  connec- 
tions with  reality.  Real  conditions  are  fancifully  distorted 


in  such  a way  as  to  satisfy  his  cravings,  and  a fanciful  and  ! 
bizarre  set  of  values  is  set  up  instead.  There  is  also  an  in- 
tense ' per sonalizat ion ' of  all  events  that  come  within  notice*  j 
Remarks  intended  to  be  impersonal  are  often  taken  in  a personal 
sense,  with  resulting  suspicion  and  resentment.  In  insanity 
this  symptom  occurs  in  an  exaggerated  form  and  is  known  as  ! 

•ideas  of  reference* • The  heightened  self-feeling  is  shown  in 

! 

the  word  association  experiment  by  the  giving  of  many  responses 
peculiar  to  the  internal  imagery  and  past  experiences  of  the  j 
subject  ('predicate  responses'),  or  charged  with  an  unusual 
emotional  significance  ('complex  indicators’). 

A moderate  degree  of  introversion  i s by  no  means  a 
serious  disadvantage.  The  high  level  of  imagination  and 
feeling  with  which  it  is  associated  is  necessary  for  the  fullest 
participation  in  literature,  religion  and  art.  Swift,  Byron, 
Carlyle,  de  Quincey,  Poe,  and  MacDov;ell  are  examples  of  intro- 
verted self-tendencies.  It  is  sometimes  through  such  as  these 
that  genius  finds  expression. 

Extroversion,  being  the  more  normal  condition,  does 
not  present  so  clear  a picture  as  introversion.  The  extrovert 
simply  lacks  the  symptoms  of  repression,  conflict,  over-sensi- 
tiveness, unreality  and  protracted  day-dreaming.  It  is  much 
easier  to  make  contacts  with  him  because  he  does  not  set  up 
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defensory  attitudes,  nor  respond  with  some  unintelligible  inhi- 
bition or  burst  of  emotion.  His  poise  is  not  disturbed  by  ex- 
aggerated self-feeling.  Life  for  him  is  probably  less  rich  in 
emotional  and  imaginal  experience  than  for  the  introvert,  but 
he  is  likely  to  be  better  adjusted  to  the  actual  world  and  the 
people  in  it. 


There  is  another  trait  of  personality,  one  which  has 
j to  do  with  an  individual's  attitude  toward  reality,  one  which 
i is  essential  to  his  own  accurate  estimate  of  himself.  This 
trait  is  personal  inventory  or  insight.  Questions  which  might 
be  asked  in  testing  any  particular  individual  for  this  quality 

I 

might  read  something  like  the  following:  Does  he  adopt  a fair 

j and  objective  viewpoint  toward  his  own  driving  forces,  his 

motives,  and  his  limitations?  Is  he  willing  to  place  the  blame 
for  his  failure  upon  himself  or  does  he  'project'  it  and 
I ascribe  it  to  the  injustice  of  others,  the  hard  times,  or  the 
presidential  administration?  Does  he  view  himself  as  others 
would  see  him  if  his  complete  nature  were  exposed  to  public 
view?  If  he  does,  he  possesses  the  maximum  degree  of  insight 
and  is  especially  capable  of  taking  an  inventory  of  his  own 
nature. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to  clear  insight  is  the 
tendency  to  act  from  one  motive  and  to  try  to  make  ourselves 
(and  others)  believe  that  we  are  acting  from  another.  The  indi- 
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vidual  with  insight  recognizes  when  he  does  not  live  up  to  his  || 

. 

own  best  self;  the  one  without  this  trait  fails  in  this  regard,  j 
and  instead  substitutes  or  rationalizes  his  motive  so  that  it  j 
'sounds  better’  as  he  reflects  on  it.  In  this  way  he  comforts  i 
himself  for  his  past  offenses,  and  deludes  himself  as  to  the  j 
ethical  bearing  of  those  which  he  may  be  planning  to  commit.  | 
How  many  street  car  passengers,  when  the  conductor  misses  them 
! and  fails  to  collect  their  fare,  convince  themselves  that  they 

have  done  no  wrong that  all  public  utilities  rob  the  people 

anywayl  There  are  some  queer  reversals  of  logic  which  result  ! 

from  rati  onali  zation.  VThen  a man  votes  for  a public  assessment 
that  will  benefit  chiefly  his  own  street  and  property,  he  is 
apt  to  argue  for  a liberal  hand  in  allowing  the  local  govern- 
ment to  disburse  its  income  for  the  ’public  good.’  The  same 
man  will  later  justify  slight  shortages  in  his  income  tax  re- 
turn by  the  argument  that  the  Government  will  only  waste  the 
people’s  money  in  red  tape  and  foolish  innovations.  In  cases 
also  where  moral  principles  are  not  involved,  such  as  conflicts 
between  antagonistic  personal  desires,  rationalizati on  helps  us 
to  remain  oblivious  of  our  true  natures.  A young  woman,  having 
experienced  love  at  first  sight,  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  secure  another  opportunity  to  meet  the  young  man  of  her  af- 
fection, If  her  conscience  should  begin  to  trouble  her  because 
of  her  unmaidenly  conduct,  she  could  muster  countless  reasons 
to  justify  her  actions reasons  which  she  herself  believes. 
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The  hypocrisy  is  as  unconscious  as  it  is  complete. 

I 

Shakespeare,  in  Hamlet , gives  an  excellent  illustra-  | 

tion  of  attempted  rati onal i zati on , which  however  failed  because | 

insight  was  so  strong.  Claudius  says: 

....But  0,  what  form  of  prayer  ; 

Can  serve  my  turn?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murderl — j 

That  cannot  be;  since  I am  still  possessed  1 

Of  those  effects  for  which  I did  the  murder, — 

My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen* 

And  later:  j 

My  words  fly  up,  ray  thoughts  remain  below;  | 

Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go.  j 

We  may  be  grateful  that  there  are  ma-ny  who,  like  Claudius,  are 
too  firmly  grounded  in  reality  to  be  deceived  by  themselves. 
Their  self-evaluation  is  perfect.  They  can  mingle  with  their 
fellow  men  upon  a footing  of  candor  and  mutual • understandi ng 
because  the  latter  would  not  find  it  necessary  to  conceal  their 
true  opinions  about  them.  Any  man  with  this  quality  can  appre- 
ciate a joke  upon  himself.  Humor,  personally  directed,  and 
caricature  seem  like  a personal  affront  to  the  man  who  is  want- 
ing in  the  ability  to  take  inventory  of  himself,  but  to  the  man 
having  such  ability  they  are  a refreshing  jest,  for  he  can  see 
the  point.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  an  individual's  ability  to 
take  personal  inventory,  is  his  ability  to  enjoy,  without  malico 
a joke  on  himself. 


Another  test  of  personality,  and  one  which  indicates 
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an  important  trait,  is  the  ascendance-submission  test.  If  two 
people  of  about  equal  status  meet  each  other  for  the  first  time, 
[ there  usually  follows  a period  of  estimating  and  'sizing  up.' 
This  is  an  unconscious,  but  genuine  conflict.  The  reaction  of 
each  is  centered  in  the  drives  of  his  own  personality.  After  | 

this  period  is  over and  it  is  usually  quite  short — one  of  the  | 

1 

two  individuals  will  have  become  the  master;  his  impulse  dom- 
inates. The  other  yields  and  adjusts  his  behavior  to  the  con-  j 
trol  of  the  first.  The  former  personality  we  may  call  ascendan 


— the  latter,  submissive.  Allport  gives  an  illustration  of 


So  swift  and  certain  is  this  sorting  of 
personalities  that  frequently  the  issue  is  de- 
cided in  the  first  instant  of  the  conflict, 
or  indeed  before  it  begins,  by  the  glance  and 
bearing  of  the  dominant  individual.  A story 
told  at  our  army  training  camps  gives  the 
Scotsman's  version  in  a situation  where  the 
stakes  of  the  personality  struggle  were  high. 

"Yuh  leap  upon  the  parapet  vdth  yer  bay 'net, 
an'  pick  oot  yer  Boche.  Then  yuh  look  'im 
square  in  the  e*^e,  an'  wan  of  ye  i s a dead  mon*"® 


This  same  principle  holds  true  throughout  all  the  issues  of 
life.  The  outcome  is  more  often  decided  in  the  pre-conflict 
period  than  by  the  blows  of  the  conflict  itself.  Of  course  we 
are  ascendant  toward  some  individuals  and  submissive  toward 
others.  But  if  an  average  be  struck  in  an  individual's  beha- 
vior when  in  contact  v/ith  his  equals , some  sort  of  indication 
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may  be  given  as  to  where  he  should  be  listed  between  the  ex-  ;i 

tremes  of  complete  ascendance  and  complete  submission.  | 

1 

Physical  size  and  energy  are  two  of  the  leading  condi-j^ 
tions  of  ascendance.  Male  and  female,  in  contacts  of  equals, 
stand  in  the  ascendant-submissi ve  relation.  ?/hen  a reverse 
relation  obtains,  continual  friction  is  extremely  likely.  This 
trait  may  be  totally  independent  of  intellectual  superiority. 

A naturally  submissive  individual  may  use  his  intellectual 
powers  as  a compensation  for  his  weakness  in  other  areas.  He 
may  be  a genius  in  the  laboratory  or  other  scholastic  pursuits, 
yet  he  may  lack  the  force  necessary  to  give  firm  orders  to  his 
own  butler. 

The  origin  of  the  submissive  attitude  may  have  its 
beginning  far  back  in  childhood.  Very  often  frailty,  physical 
defect,  or  association  v;ith  older  children,  if  not  relieved  by 
compensati on , tends  to  lead  to  a non-resistive  type  of  behavior 
Even  into  adult  life  this  tendency  may  persist.  A very  severe 
parent  or  older  brother  may  so  effect  the  child  as  to  leave  it 
with  a permanent  submissive  attitude.  Reticent  persons  v/ho  are 
afraid  to  express  themselves  in  a company  or  to  superiors  often 
have  a history  of  this  sort.  Almost  everyone,  in  fact,  has  met 
certain  people  by  whom  they  have  felt  ^awed,'  'magnetized,'  or 
'subdued.'  Such  feeling  likely  has  its  root  in  some  childhood 
experience. 


Z1 


Even  as  in  the  case  of  the  submissive  personality,  so|: 

1 

the  ascendant  likewise  has  a genetic  background  for  his  beha-  , 
vior.  The  oldest  child,  the  strong  and  active  child,  the  child 
thrown  early  upon  his  own  resources,  and  the  enfant  terrible  j 

I 

who  controls  his  parents,  these  all  are  likely  to  develop  and 
retain  into  adult  life  strong  ascendant  tendencies*  In  an  ex- 

i 

periraental  contest  of  strength  of  grip  individual  differences  ! 

I 

in  respect  to  this  trait  are  evident.  Two  boys,  each  with  a dy- 
namometer in  his  hand,  stand  facing  each  other  ready  to  begin 
the  contest.  And  at  that  very  moment  the  contest  is  often  de- 

I 

cided.  The  mere  thought  of  the  other's  real  or  supposed 
strength  is  often  sufficient  to  defeat  the  more  submissive 
person.  His  attitude  changes  from  one  of  determination  to  win 
to  one  of  desire  only  to  make  a respectable  showing.  Thus  the 
ascendant  boy  has  won  even  before  the  start.  This  same  phenom- 
enon is  evident  in  the  everyday  play  of  childhood.  The  more 
ascendant  children  dominate  those  v/ho  are  less  so,  while  the 
latter  in  turn  dominate  those  who  are  definitely  submissive  in 
character . 

There  is  a story  told  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  which 
ably  illustrates  the  trait  of  ascendance.  While  on  a speaking 
tour  in  the  West  he  stopped  at  a small  town  and,  during  the 
course  of  hand-shak ing , exchanged  greetings  with  a huge  co'wboy, 
who  gripped  his  hand  so  firmly  that  he  almost  cried  with  pain. 
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After  his  speech  he  again  caught  sight  of  this  same  cowboy,  and 
almost  before  the  cowboy  knew  what  was  happening  to  him,  his 
hand  was  given  a squeeze  which  made  him  wince.  Here  were  two 
ascendant  personalities,  each  trying  to  force  the  other  into 
the  role  of  the  submissive. 

These  reviews  of  personality  tests  have  been  far  too 
brief  to  begin  to  cover  the  field  properly,  but  since  that  is 
not  the  central  purpose  of  this  paper  what  has  been  given  must 
suffice.  We  have  surveyed,  nevertheless,  not  only  the  tests 
rather  hurriedly,  but  v;e  have  also  gained  considerable  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  various  traits  of  personality  which  the 
tests  are  intended  to  measure  and  evaluate.  That,  I feel,  is 
perhaps  even  more  valuable  than  the  admittedly  hurried  survey 
of  the  nature  of  the  tests  themselves. 

We  have  not  yet  begun  to  attempt  the  formulation  of 
any  definitions  of  what  we  so  far  believe  personality  to  be. 
Such  definitions  shall  be  postponed  for  some  time  yet.  At 
present  we  must  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  whole  field  of 
personality.  Thus  far,  aside  from  our  investigation  of  the 
nature  of  intelligence , temperament,  emotional  character,  etc., 
we  have  not  made  a very  serious  investigation  of  the  physical 
backgrounds  of  personality.  In  a more  detailed  study  of  that 
phase  we  shall  begin  at  once. 
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3,  Physical  Backgrounds. 

Th«  avsragc  man  on  ths  street  has  a belief  that  peo- 
ple in  general  fall  into  certain  fairly  well-defined  natural 
types.  This  process  of  classification  is  by  no  means  rigid, 
nevertheless  a certain  type  is  spoken  of  as  jovial,  while 
another  is  believed  to  be  cheerful,  another  easy-going,  another 
dreamy,  brooding,  practical,  impractical,  or  any  one  of  dozens 
of  other  descriptions  which  seem  to  fit.  All  of  these  classi- 
fications are  artificial  and  they  are  probably  none  of  them 
strictly  scientific.  However,  there  seem  to  be  several  funda- 
mental types,  each  type  having  an  opposite,  into  which  everyone 
may  be  placed  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  We  shall  consider 
very  briefly  some  of  these. 

About  150  A.B.,  Galen  attempted  to  explain  why  men 
seemed  to  differ  psychologically.  He  soon  came  forth  with  his 
classification  into  temperamental  groups,  of  which  he  named 
four:  the  sanguine . possessing  a surplus  of  blood  and  tempera- 
mentally warm  blooded;  the  choleric . possessing  a surplus  of 
'yellow  bile'  and  temperamentally  irritable;  the  phlegmatic . 
with  a surplus  of  'phlegm'  and  temperamentally  dull;  and  the 
melancholic,  having  a surplus  of  'black  bile'  and  in  tempera- 
ment sad.  This  classical  definition  of  psychological  types 
remains  even  today  in  many  quarters.  Although  not  sound  scien- 
tifically, it  yet  has  at  least  two  elements  of  truth  in  it.  In 
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the  first  place,  it  gives  a physiological  reason  for  teraperamen-J 
tal  differences,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  closely  resembles 

I 

our  present  conceptions  of  the  place  the  ductless  or  endocrine  | 

h 

glands  hold  in  this  study.  j 

I 

I 

Another  attempt  at  classification  has  been  made  by 
J.  Arthur  Thompson.^  He  lists  three  types:  doing,  feeling, 

and  knowing,  which  correspond  to  the  old  fashioned  hand,  heart, 

and  head  idea.  Each  he  calls  a "doorway  out" doing,  to  the 

world  of  action;  feeling,  to  the  world  of  art,  music,  religious 
ritual,  literature;  and  knowing  or  thinking,  to  the  v;orld  of 
externally  registered  thinking,  "from  a stone  circle  to  a nau- 
tical almanac,  from  a map  to  a census,  from  a calendar  to  a 
chemical  balance."  Accordingly  such  men  will  be  (1)  practical 
and  matter-of-fact,  or  (2)  "men  of  feeling" perhaps  sentimen- 

tal, or  (3)  "men  of  intellect,  who  elect  to  know,  not  do."  But 
this  classification  is  rather  superficial,  being  based  more  on 
casual  observation  than  on  actually  worked-out  experimentation. 

William  James  classifies  all  men  (philosophers  at 
least)  into  two  opposing  temperaments:  the  rationalistic  and  the 
empirical. A person  of  the  former  type  is  a "devotee  to  ab- 
stract and  eternal  principles"  while  the  latter  is  seen  as  one 


^ Pound  in  Valentine,  PP,  pp. 159-160. 
James,  PRA,  pp.6— 15. 
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who  is  a "lover  of  facts  in  all  their  crude  variety."  He  pic-  j| 
tures  the  rationalist  as  the  "tender-minded"  type  of  individual,, 

while  the  empiricist  he  calls  "tough-minded."  The  rationalist  |; 

'1 

builds  from  the  inside  outward,  but  his  opposing  type  builds  || 

|i 

from  the  outside  inward.  James  says  of  them: 

I 

They  have  a loy;  opinion  of  each  other.  ll 

The  tough  think  of  the  tender  as  sentimental- 
ists and  soft-heads.  The  tender  feel  the 
tough  to  be  unrefined,  callous,  or  brutal. 

Their  mutual  reaction  is  very  much  like  that 

that  takes  place  when  Bostonian  tourists  , | 

mingle  with  a population  like  that  of  Cripple  j 

Creek.  Each  type  believes  the  other  to  be 

inferior  to  itself. 

The  last  classification  of  types  to  which  we  shall 

refer and  it  shall  only  be  a reference,  since  we  have  already 

discussed  it  at  some  length is  that  of  C.  G.  Jung  known  as 

the  introvert-extrovert  classification.  This  classification  is 
quite  similar  to  that  of  James,  already  mentioned.  It  is  per- 
haps the  most  thorough  and  scientific  of  any  studies  yet  made. 
Our  investigation  of  it  shall  go  a little  beyond  that  mentioned 
in  our  discussion  of  personality  testing. 

Jung  divides  each  of  the  two  general  attitude  types 
into  subtypes,  each  of  which  depends  upon  the  basic  psychologi- 
cal functions  predominant  in  the  individual.  These  basic  func- 
tions he  names  as  thinking,  feeling,  sensation,  and  intuition. 
That  means  that  there  are  both  introvert  and  extrovert  thinking 
types,  feeling  types,  sensation  types,  and  intuition  types 
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eight  types  in  all.  Few  people  are  definitely  and  solely  any 
one  of  these  types.  There  is  a great  overlapping  in  most  of  us 
and  some  overlapping  in  practically  all  of  us.  Normally  the 
vast  majority  of  people  would  be  placed  somewhere  between  the 
two  extremes  of  any  one  type,  the  plurality  clustered  about  the 
middle  point. 

The  foregoing  classifications  of  psychological  types 
have  a definite  bearing  on  any  investigation  of  the  physical 
backgrounds  of  personality.  They  are  concrete  examples  of  what 
others  have  thought  on  the  subject.  Having  enumerated  them, 
let  us  look  further  into  the  scientific  bases  and  underlying 
reasons  for  such  classifications. 

Psychological  types  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  they 
depend  on  Intelligence.  We  seldom  realize  the  vastness  and 
complexity  of  our  nervous  organization.  When  we  examine  a pic- 
ture of  the  nervous  system,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is 
that  the  nerves  ramify  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  body; 
and  the  second  is  that  they  all  ramify  from  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord.  Fach  nerve,  though  it  is  a slender  cord,  is  a bundle 

of  many  nerve  fibers a fine  thread,  microscopic  in  thickness, 

but  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  sense  organ  or  muscle  to  the 
brain  or  cord.  The  nerve  current  which  passes  over  these  neural 
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paths  seems  to  be  a series  of  waves,  of  electrical  and  chemical  !' 
nature,  weak  physically  and  consuming  very  little  energy,  but 
adequate  for  the  task  of  arousing  other  sensitive  structures,  | 
the  nerve  center  or  the  muscle  or  gland*  It  is  because  of  the  I 
weakness  of  this  current  that  the  factor  of  mental  fatigue  seems j 

I 

to  be  such  a slight  element  in  the  general  fatigue  of  the  body.  | 
As  the  nerves  react  they  follow  an  'all  or  none'  principle, 
meaning  that  they  either  react  with  their  full  force,  or  not  at 
all.  These  observations  should  indicate  to  us  that  the  nervous 
organization , with  its  great  capacity  for  numberless  combina- 
tions and  reactions,  and  its  vast  complexity,  is  an  important 
physical  background  of  personality* 

One  of  the  best  accepted  and  most  scientific  theories 
current  today  relative  to  the  study  of  physical  backgrounds  is 
that  dealing  with  the  autonomic  nervous  system  and  the  endocrine 
glands.  It  is  believed  that  certain  traits,  whether  strong  or 
weak,  are  dependent  upon  the  secretions  which  these  glands  pour 
into  the  blood  stream.  The  endocrine  glands,  as  classified  by 
Watson,  are  as  follows:^^  (1)  The  thyroid  apparatus,  which  con- 
sists of  two  thyroids  and  four  small  parathyroids,  two  on  each 
side.  (2)  The  suprarenal  apparatus  (adrenal  glands);  and  (3) 
the  pituitary  apparatus.  (4)  The  thymus  and  pineal  glands.  (5) 
The  sex  glands.  There  are  several  other  glands  that  unques- 
Watson,  PSB,  2nd  edit.,  p*199. 
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tionably  secrete  autacoid  substances,  as  the  pancreas  and  the 
alimentary  mucuous  membrane.  Valentine  gives  the  following 
locations  of  these  glands: 

Hie  thyroid  apparatus  is  located  on 
either  side  of  the  larynx  and  windpipe;  the 
adrenals  are  located  one  above  each  kidney, 
and  each  consists  of  two  parts,  a cortex 
and  a medulla;  the  pituitary  apparatus, 
exceedingly  small  in  size,  lies  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  and  is  divided  into  an  anteri- 
or lobe  and  a posterior  lobe;  the  thymus 
gland  is  situated  in  the  neck  near  the  thy- 
roid; the  pineal  is  a brain  structure  lo- 
cated posterior  to  the  brain  stem.^^ 


These  glands  pour  into  the  blood  stream  certain  chem- 
ical substances  known  as  hormones  v/hich  have  a marked  effect  on 
personality.  With  the  exception  of  the  sex  glands,  they  possessi 
no  visible  connection  through  which  their  secretion  enters  the 
blood  stream.  Their  function  is  altogether  internal.  The 
glands  of  sex  pass  their  element  by  means  of  the  interstitial 
cells a function  entirely  separate  from  that  of  generation. 


I 

I 


Regarding  the  function  of  each  of  these  glands  we 
shall  say  a word.  It  is  known  that  the  thyroid  directly  con- 
trols, in  very  important  ways chiefly  by  the  regulation  of 

the  speed  of  metabolism  within  the  body both  the  bodily  devel- 

opment and  the  tone  and  efficiency  of  bodily  and  mental  adjust- 
ments. Removal  of  the  adrenals  causes  death.  They  exert  upon 
the  heart  and  muscles  a tonic  effect,  and,  in  cases  of  rage  or 


IS  Valentine,  PP,  p.l67. 
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lear,  accentuate  heart  action,  speed  up  circulation,  and  cause  j 
the  liver  to  discharge  sugar  into  the  blood  to  be  used  as  re-  | 
serve  energy.  At  the  same  time  the  functions  of  intestines,  i 
stomach,  aesophagus,  and  gall  bladder  are  practically  stopped.  : 
The  pituitary  gland  has  an  effect  upon  growth  in  childhood  and  | 
metabolism  in  years  following.  It  also  has  a regulative  effect  : 
upon  the  reproductive  organs.  Little  is  known  of  the  function 
of  the  thymus  and  pineal  glands,  except  that  they  have  an  ef- 
fect  ^believed  inhibitory upon  the  development  of  the  repro- 

ductive organs,  brain  and  skeleton  during  childhood,  and  a reg- 
ulative effect  upon  the  life  cycle  from  birth  to  puberty.  The 
sex  glands,  apart  from  their  function  in  reproduction,  play  an 
important  part  in  the  regular  development  of  the  normal  sex 
characteristics  of  the  male  and  female. 

The  autonomic  nervous  system,  which  is  in  a large 
measure  dependent  on  the  central  nervous  system,  controls  the 
visceral  and  gland  reactions  of  the  organism.  The  central  part 
of  the  system,  known  as  the  sympathetic , controls  such  adrenal, 
liver  and  stomach  reactions  as  take  place  during  periods  of 
fear  or  anger . The  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  autonomic 
system,  known  as  the  cranial  and  sacral  divisions,  control,  on 
the  other  hand,  a number  of  reactions  such  as  digestion,  pelvic 
activities,  sex  responses,  and  probably  certain  reactions  pecu- 
liar to  consanguinal  love.  It  is  now  quite  generally  believed 


that  the  qualitative  difference  between  fear  and  anger  emotions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  joyous  or  pleasurable  emotions  on  the  other 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  emerge  from  cranic- 
sacral  stimulations  while  the  former  come  from  sympathetic  stim- 
ulations.  The  principle  of  the  compensating  or  balancing  func- 
tion of  the  autonomic  nervous  system,  therefore,  is  a vital  fac- 
tor on  the  physical  side  of  personality  development. 


36 


In  summary,  our  outline  of  the  physical  backgrounds 
of  personality  has  covered  a survey  of  some  of  the  principal 
classifications  of  physical  or  temperamental  types,  a study  of 
the  capacity  and  complexity  of  the  nervous  system,  and  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  relation  of  the  autonomic  nervous  system  and  the 
endocrine  glands  to  temperament  and  physique.  It  seems  logical 
and  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  personality  is  funda 
mentally  dependent  on  physical  factors.  There  may  also  be  other 
but  these  are  primary. 
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4,  Social  Factors. 

Among  those  other  factors  of  personality,  of  a more 
secondary  nature,  are  those  which  are  socially  developed,  \9hile 
v/e  will  admit  the  elementary  significance  of  the  physical  fac- 
tors, we  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  importance  of  envir onmental 
forces.  The  fully  matured  man  i s an  individual  social  rela- 
tions ♦ If  the  latter  element  is  lacking,  the  man  is  incomplete. 
To  attain  his  fullest  development  he  must  also  have  this 


additional  heritage. 


IThile  it  is  yet  very  young,  the  child  begins  to  show  | 
a susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  the  social  environment,  j 

and  a ready  response  to  approval  and  disapproval.  The  reason  j 

for  this  is  quite  apparent.  In  his  very  early  life  every  event 
of  importance  to  his  well-being  occurs  through  the  ministration 
of  some  other  person.  Facial  expressions  and  various  vocal 
sounds,  including  tones  of  voice,  are  the  regular  accompaniments 
of  these  events.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that,  through 
the  law  of  conditioned  response,  these  social  stimuli  should 
acquire  an  early  and  universal  significance  for  the  child.  At- 
titudes of  approval,  disapproval,  command,  and  prohibition 
become  forms  of  social  control.  These  persist  through  life  and 
become  compelling  forces  making  for  obedience  to  law  and  other 
social  sanctions.  This  tendency  toward  subservience  to  the 
attitudes  of  others  can  hardly  be  called  inborn,  but  is  rather 
the  result  of  his  exposure  to  his  physical  environment. 


IThat  we  call  '^folkways’  are  those  customs  and  habits 
which  play  so  important  a part  in  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  which  are  the  heritage  passed  on  by  one  generation 
to  that  following.  Their  force  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
their  influence  on  the  succeeding  generation  is  felt  throughout 

the  life  of  that  generation,  beginning  very  early  in  its  life 

at  babyhood and  extending  through  old  age.  'Folkways'  go 
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deeper  than  mere  convention,  for  whereas  the  latter  is  based  |! 

1 upon  the  simple  attitudes  of  universality  and  conformity,  the 
former  have  not  only  these  factors  to  enforce  them,  but  also  j 

early  habit  patterns  as  well  as  strong  social  disapproval  in  ! 

case  of  any  departure  from  them. 

Each  generation  and  each  culture  develops  for  itself  j 
certain  standards  of  conduct  which  become  normative  for  all  who 
live  in  that  society  and  who  wish  to  enjoy  its  approval.  These 
codes  of  behavior  may  be  written  or  unwritten.  In  modern  life 
the  most  of  them  have  become  incorporated  into  laws  and  are  en- 
forced not  only  by  public  opinion  but  by  organized  police  and 
judicial  systems.  In  this  manner  our  social  codes  are  developed. 
As  time  goes  on  they  become  fixed  and  rigid,  and  rebellion 
against  them  is  seldom  attempted. 

In  our  study  of  the  ascendant  personality  v/e  saw  how 
the  individual  exerts  his  influence  on  his  fellows.  The  reverse 
side  of  social  contact  remains  to  be  described;  namely,  the  sus-' 
ceptibility  of  the  individual  to  the  influences  of  society. 

This  is  generally  known  as  sociality.  It  has  two  extremes, 
with  all  gradations  in  between.  On  the  one  hand  is  excessive 
egoism,  incapable  of  modification  by  social  pressure;  and  on 
the  other  is  high  reactivity  to  stimulation  from  others  and 
complete  socialization  of  behavior  in  response  to  such  stimula- 
tion. 
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An  individual's  sensitivity  or  susceptibility  to  so- 
cial stimulation  is  one  of  the  major  traits  of  sociality  which  |j 
he  can  possess.  There  is  a very  great  difference  between  the 
callous  person  and  the  one  who  is  quick  to  respond  to  social 
approval  and  disapproval.  One  who  is  thus  sensitive  is  known 
as  a man  of  tact,  a dimporaatist,  a 'good  mixer.'  He  is  quick 
to  'grasp  the  situation'  in  any  group  in  which  he  happens  to 
find  himself,  and  he  responds  intelligently  to  facial  expres- 
sions and  tones  of  voice.  The  man  lacking  in  this  quality 
finds  himself  utterly  at  a loss. 

In  order  that  an  individual  may  be  properly  adjusted 
to  the  world  of  his  fellov/s,  he  must  not  only  be  susceptible 
to  social  stimulation  but  he  must  also  develop  permanent  habits 
of  response  v/hich  are  in  accord  v;ith  the  necessities  of  group 
life.  Such  development  may  be  called  the  socialization  of  the 
individual.  It  consists  of  a modification  of  the  original  and 
purely  egoistic  responses  through  the  instruction  received  in 
the  social  environment.  The  socialized  man  is  one  who  obeys 
the  law  as  a matter  of  principle  rather  than  because  of  any  ex- 
ternal coercion.  It  has  become  a habit  v/ith  him  to  share  .the 
responsibilities  and  obligations  of  society.  Like  Socrates,  he 
believes  in  upholding  the  law  even  though  he  may  disagree  with 
some  particular  statute  which  is  a part  of  that  law. 
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The  socialized  man  has  his  opposite — the  individual 
who  acts  from  original  and  unmodified  self-seeking  motives. 

I 

Self-seeking  may  take  the  form  of  passive  selfishness,  or  it  may] 
assume  an  active  and  aggressive  character.  In  the  former  case, 
the  individual  merely  goes  on  his  way  deaf  to  any  appeal  for 
personal  sacrifice.  His  training  in  this  line  has  been  alto- 
gether lacking  in  the  history  of  his  personality.  Rather,  he 
has  continued  to  exercise  a primitive  self-interest.  Had  he 
been  taught  a different  attitude  early  in  life  he  might  be  alto- 
gether different  nov/.  Ihe  other  type active  and  aggressive 

selfishness is  usually  rooted  in  an  ascendant  nature  combined 

with  those  primitive  unsocialized  drives  which  override  the 
feelings  and  even  the  rights  of  others.  This  is  the  central 
trait  of  the  criminal.  Generally  it  is  associated  with  an  in- 
sensi  tivene  ss  to  the  influences  of  group  life.  Social  workers 
seem  to  agree  that  the  vast  majority  of  delinquents  are  basi- 
cally selfish. 

An  individual  who  has  achieved  socialization  has  ac- 
complished one  step  in  his  effort  toward  satisfactory  adjustment 
to  his  social  group.  He  might,  however,  go  one  step  further  anc 
gradually  develop  in  himself  the  trait  v/hich  might  be  called 
social  participati on.  The  introvert  has  not  been  successful  in 
achieving  this  goal,  else  he  would  not  be  an  introvert.  Mere 
socialization  implies  a somewhat  abstract  attitude  tov/ard  lav/ 
and  custom,  but  social  participation  goes  further  and  requires 
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that  one  seek  actual  contact  with  his  fellov;s.  To  the  social 
participant  other  people  are  necessary  for  the  fullest  expres- 
sion of  his  emotional  and  active  life.  He  feels  the  need  for 
social  activity,  for  reacting  to  his  associates  and  causing 
them  to  react  to  him. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  rebellion  against  the 
social  codes  is  seldom  attempted.  The  discomfort  that  the 
rebel  experiences  is  usually  sufficient  to  keep  him  pretty  well 
in  line.  Should  he  slip  from  time  to  time  strong  disapproval 
by  the  group  will  serve  to  straighten  him  out.  For  this  reason 
the  vast  majority  of  people  habitually  conform  to  social  custom 
and  tradition.  They  are  unwilling  to  face  the  ostracism  which 
has  always  been  the  lot  of  the  non-comformi st the  rebel. 

But  history  tells  us  that  there  have  always  been 

rebels those  who  refuse  to  abide  by  certain  of  the  social 

standards  of  their  fellows.  They  have  refused  to  allow  custom 
alone  to  dictate  what  their  conduct  shall  be.  They  have  deman- 
ded the  re-thinking  of  many  of  the  long-accepted  practices  of 
society.  And  for  them  the  reward  has  usually  been  ridicule  and 
persecution.  On  the  other  hand,  their  enemies,  the  conformists 
have  enjoyed  the  highest  respect  and  full  acclaim  of  society  in 
general.  Comfort  and  satisfaction  have  been  their  allotment. 
Their  experience  has  never  contained  moments  of  anxiety  for  the 
outcome  of  some  great  issue.  Their  state  of  mind  is  habitually 


one  of  calm  certainty  and  self-assurance.  To  illustrate  what 
is  meant,  that  we  may  better  understand  this  variance  between 
the  conformist  and  the  rebel,  let  us  cite  the  economic  contro-  j 
versy  as  an  example.  | 


I 


In  this  modern  day  political  battles  have,  to  a very  i 
large  extent,  resolved  into  economic  battles.  Accordingly,  the; 
struggle  is  between  'the  haves’  and  ’the  have-nots.'  Modern 
industrial  practices  have  tended  toward  the  continuation  of  tha‘:i 
process  by  which  ’the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer.' 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  as  long  as  they  continue,  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  wealthy  classes  to  desire  change.  They 
are  strong  believers  in  leaving  things  as  they  are.  They  read 
The  Wall  Street  Journal , spend  their  winters  in  Florida  or  Cal- 
ifornia, and  vote  the  Republican  ticket  (unless  they  happen  to 
be  Southerners).  They  need  no  reward  for  attempting  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo;  they  have  it  as  long  as  circumstances  re- 
main as  they  are. 


The  rebel,  however,  lives  in  an  altogether  different 
world.  If  he  is  the  real  thing,  and  not  merely  an  unbalanced 
radical  personality,  he  is  interested  in  change,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  benefits  which  he  himself  shall  realize,  but  also 
because  of  his  undying  devotion  to  the  cause  of  social  justice- 
-his  passion  to  better  the  condition  of  ’the  masses’  in  whose 
interests  he  has  dedicated  his  life.  Eugene  Debs  expressed 
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this  very  spirit  once  when  he  said;  "Years  ago  I recognized  my 
kinship  with  all  living  beings,  and  I made  my  my  mind  that  I 
was  not  one  bit  better  than  the  meanest  of  the  earth*  I said 
then,  and  I say  now,  that  while  there  is  a lower  class,  I am  in 
it;  while  there  is  a criminal  element,  I am  of  it;  while  there 
is  a soul  in  prison,  I am  not  free."^^  Such  radicals  as  Debs 
have  voluntarily  chosen  the  way  that  shall  bring  upon  them  the 
disapproval  of  society  in  general,  and  which  is  also  likely  to 
involve  them  in  suffering  and  hardship.  Why  do  they  do  it? 
Because  they  also  have  their  reward.  That  reward  is  a certain 
brand  of  satisfaction.  They  have  chosen  their  ideal  because  it 
and  it  alone,  can  bring  peace  and  harmony* 

5*  Principle  of  Integration* 

We  move  now  from  our  study  of  the  social  factors  in 
the  development  of  personality  to  an  investigation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  integration.  Bernard,  in  his  book,  Introduc tion  to 
Social  Psychology , devotes  a whole  section  to  the  subject  of 
the  integration  of  personality*^^  The  following  paragraphs  sum 
up  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  chapters  of  that  section. 

The  social  environment  is  a factor  of  importance  in 
the  aohievement  of  a well  integrated  personality.  Personalities 


Quoted  from  Bowie,  MAS  p*76 
Bernard,  ISP,  pp. 269-407 
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in  isolation,  or  on  desert  islands,  are  not  troubled  with  the 
problem  of  social  adjustments.  This  is  likewise  true  of  the 

I 

child  in  his  very  early  years.  It  is  only  as  the  individual 
ventures  out  into  the  world  of  personalities  that  he  encounters 
difficulties  in  making  personal  adjustments  to  his  fellows. 

This  conclusion  is  almost  axiomatic. 

To  the  young  child,  suggestion  plays  a large  part  in 
personality  development.  His  behavior  is  often  conditioned  by 
j advice  given  in  his  presence  and  for  his  benefit.  IThen  so- 
j cially  acceptable  suggestions  are  made,  the  behavior  which 
I naturally  follows  brings  with  it  a feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
' tends  toward  the  adequate  adjustment  and  perfect  integration  of 
I his  personality.  ’;7hen  these  suggestions  are  not  socially  accep- 
table the  result  is  bitterly  di sappointing  to  the  individual 
concerned  and  usually  leads  to  a feeling  of  frustration  resul- 
ting in  an  unbalanced  and  thoroughly  unhappy  personality. 

As  the  child  grows  older  those  adjustments  which  are 
not  made  as  a result  of  suggestion  are  due  to  the  direct  imita- 
tion of  the  behavior  of  older  people.  Imitation  is  a variety 

I 

j of  conditioned  response  which  serves  to  mold  the  tender  child- 
hood personality  into  a firm  and  definite  form.  The  child  be- 
gins by  imitating  other  persons those  of  his  immediate  ac- 

quaintance who  are,  for  the  time  being,  his  ideals.  There  is  a 
stage  in  every  boy^s  development  when  his  highest  ideal  is  his 
Dad.  No  other  human  is  quite  so  capable,  so  strong,  or  perfect 
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I in  goodness  as  his  own  father.  The  little  girl  likewise  con-  | 
ceives  her  mother  to  be  the  acme  of  womanhood.  The  imperfec- 
tions of  the  parent  are  obscured  by  the  magnificence  of  his  or 

I 

her  sterling  qualities.  As  physical  and  mental  development  j 

I 

continues,  however,  the  youngster  comes  to  the  place  V7here  he  i 
recognises  the  weaknesses  and  human  limitations  of  his  parents, 
and  it  is  at  this  time  that  he  finds  other  real  persons  whom 
he  sets  up  as  ideal.  It  may  be  his  churn's  father  or  mother, 
whom  he  sees  only  occasionally,  and  therefore  at  his  or  her 
best,  whom  he  elevates  to  this  position.  But  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  time  should  come  when  these  should  also  be 
discarded  because  of  their  'feet  of  clay,'  and  a further  ideal 
must  be  found.  We  shall  see  that  it  is  at  this  point  that 
1 religion  can  be  found  to  make  a valuable  contribution. 


ifhen  there  are  no  longer  any  real  persons  who  may 
serve  as  ideals  and  whom  the  child  can  imitate,  if  his  person- 
ality is  to  develop  further,  it  must  be  done  by  the  indirect 

imitation  of  ideal  persons persons  of  fiction  and  history. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  fairy  stories  are  so  readily  accep- 
ted by  small  children,  for  in  such  stories  undesirable  condi- 

H 

tions  may  be  corrected  by  a magic  movement  of  a wand  or  by  the 
mere  act  of  making  a v;ish.  This  cannot  be  done  in  life  to  the 
real  persons  of  their  acquaintance . This  period  also  passes 
and  is  succeeded  by  a period  of  idealization  of  historic  char- 
acters. Daniel  Boone,  Kit  Carson,  George  Washington,  and  other 
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national  heroes  are  seen  in  a most  favorable  light.  Sunday 
School  children  are  often  taught  to  idealize  Jesus  in  much  the 
I same  v;ay.  The  net  result  of  this  process  is  the  development  of 
a high  ideal  for  personal  conduct  which  will  be  of  immeasurable 
value  in  making  personality  adjustments,  both  at  the  present 
stage  in  the  child's  development  and  also  in  later  life. 

There  is  one  last  phase  of  the  process  of  personality 
integration  which  yet  remains  to  be  discussed,  and  that  deals 
with  integration  through  projective  imitation  and  assimilation 
of  abstract  principles  and  concepts.  This  stage  of  development 
does  not  become  evident  until  somewhat  later  than  those  which 
we  have  already  mentioned.  It  indicates  the  beginning  of  ab- 
stract thinking  as  it  appears  in  the  mental  development  of  the 
average  junior  high  school  student.  At  this  time  principles  of 
conduct  for  life  are  formulated  into  fairly  permanent  patterns. 
After  they  have  been  finally  decided  upon,  all  subsequent  con- 
duct is  measured  in  terms  of  the  ideals  which  the}’’  embody.  So 
long  as  their  principles  are  upheld,  the  danger  of  unsatisfac- 
tory personality  adjustment  is  at  a minimum;  but  in  case  they 
must  be  violated,  some  variety  of  maladjustment  will  soon  be- 
come evident. 

The  mental  derangement  known  as  dual  or  multiple  per- 
sonality, which  is  a process  of  the  di sintegrati on  of  the  mind, 
is  a psychological  phenomenon,  the  study  of  which  might  throw 


some  light  on  our  investigation  of  the  processes  of  personal- 
ity integration.  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  in  his  book  The  Unconscious^ 
gives  a very  interesting  account  of  a case  of  dissociated  per- 
sonality v?hich  resulted  in  multiple  personality.^^  A brief  re- 

I , 

view  of  the  stages  of  its  development  should  be  enlightening.  !| 

i 

I 

The  trouble  arose  through  a gradual  growth  by  succes-  , 
sive  syntheses  of  a cluster  of  rebellious  ideas  with  other  idea-j 
clusters,  and  it  continued  to  grow  during  a long  period  of  time.! 
As  we  see,  therefore,  serious  mental  conflict  is  the  foundation  j 
material  for  the  dissociation  of  personality.  The  next  stage 

1 

in  the  process  is  what  Dr*  Prince  calls  the  "incubati on , organi- 
zation and  segregation"  of  this  rebellious  cluster  from  the 
main  personality  and  its  development  into  a fairly  well  defined 
unitary  complex,  vAiich  he  calls  the  B complex.  This  second 
period  also  took  a long  time  to  develop,  but  it  finally  culmin- 
ated, as  the  result  of  an  emotional  shock,  in  the  fully  devel- 
oped B personality. 

This  particular  period  was  short  lived,  and  resulted 
in  another  shock  and  a reversion  to  the  old  personality,  which 
was  by  this  time  quite  dissociated,  and  was  known  as  the  A pe r- 
sonali ty » During  this  period  the  B complex  again  reappeared; 
however  it  soon  developed  again  into  the  B personality;  where- 


15 


Prince,  UNO,  pp. 545— 633. 
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upon  the  two  personalities  existed  alternately,  first  one  and  |: 

i: 

then  the  other  being  evident.  This  final  stage  continued  for  j| 

I ' 

‘I 

some  time  until,  in  hypnosis,  the  subject  was  restored  to  her  ji 
original  normal  self,  which  Dr.  Prince  calls  the  C personality.  | 

i 

We  see  from  this  brief  review  of  a case  of  multiple  ! 

personality  that  the  disturbance*  is  the  result  of  a long  drawn- 

out  and  unsettled  mental  conflict.  When  the  mind  is  continu- 
ally subjected  to  conflicting  ideas  and  desires,  especially 
those  of  a deep  emotional  and  personal  signif icance , the  time 
will  finally  come  v/hen  release  must  be  found,  and  it  is  then 
obtained  by  a mental  flight  from  a life  situation  too  difficult 

to  be  born.  The  old  personality  experiences  some  form  of  emo- 

tional shock,  and  the  old  complex  which  has  been  troubling  the 
individual  emerges  as  a new  personality  possessing  all  of  those 
traits  formerly  existing  as  disturbing  ideas  and  desires  of  the 
original  personality.  The  former  disturbed  personality  may  man-- 
ifest  itself  from  time  to  time,  alternating  with  the  new  person-- 
ality.  Neither  of  these  two  represents  the  original  normal  per-- 
sonality  of  the  individual. 

It  follows  from  these  observations  that  the  well 
balanced  personality  will  be  one  which  faces  the  realities  of 
life  at  all  times.  Disturbing  thoughts  and  desires  may  enter 
the  mind  of  any  individual,  but  the  healthy  personality  keeps 
them  in  con sci ousness  and  faces  them,  refusing  to  allow  them  to 
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develop  into  complexes.  Of  course  this  is  usually  an  uncon- 
scious process.  The  well  balanced  personality,  rather  than  con- 
sciously determining  to  keep  his  conflicts  above  consciousness , 
does  so  because  of  the  healthy  condition  of  his  mind.  The  re- 
sulting product  of  this  type  of  mental  behavior  is  a closely 

i 

knit  and  uniformly  well  integrated  personality  organization . ' 


II.  ijOURGii’s  OR  Data. 
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1.  Jesus  * Life  . 

Modern  historians  are  quite  uniformly  decided  that 
Jesus  is  the  central  and  most  important  figure  in  history, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  religion.  They  hold  this  opinion 

for  two  principal  reasons in  the  first  place , because  of  his 

matchless  character,  and  secondly,  because  of  the  influence 
which  he  has  exerted  in  human  affairs.  The  vast  number  of 
books  about  him,  v;ritten  from  every  conceivable  point  of  view, 
still  continue  to  come  from  the  presses,  ho  other  personality 
has  ever  been  the  object  of  such  intensive  study  as  he  is  re- 
ceiving in  our  generation.  Any  investigation  of  his  life, 

however  brief,  must  take  into  account  two  things the  facts 

about  him,  and  an  interpretation  of  those  facts.  As  we  at- 
tempt, in  the  following  pages,  to  do  this,  we  shall  study, 
first,  the  essential  facts  concerning  his  life,  and  afterward, 
the  major  teachings  which  he  has  given. 

Uur  chief  sources  of  material  concerning  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  are  to  be  found  in  the  three  Synoptic 
Gospels.  John's  Gospel  may  also  be  included  as  helpful  mater- 
ial in  this  regard,  for,  although  coming  somewhat  later  than 
the  other  three,  it  was  written  in  a period  when  contemporar- 
ies of  Jesus  were  still  living.  John  seems  to  be  superior  to 
the  Synoptics  in  one  regard  at  least,  and  that  is  in  its  more 
accurate  account  of  the  time  when  Jesus'  death  took  place. 
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The  main  purpose  of  John's  Gospel,  however,  is  interpretative. 
The  iiynoptic  writer,  Luke,  refers  indirectly  to  other  gospels 
which  were  in  existance  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  and  which 
he  undoubtedly  used,  at  least  as  reference,  in  the  preparation 
of  his  account.  Concerning  these  other  sources,  present  day 
scholars  are  quite  well  agreed  that  there  were  two  principal 
documents  which  proceeded  our  Matthew  and  Luke  as  we  now  have 
them.  These  were,  Mark,  essentially  as  it  now  exists;  and  a 
writing  made  up  largely  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  sometimes 
called  by  us  Logia,  'Sayings,'  or  'Q, ' the  first  letter  of  the 
German  word  quelle , meaning  'source.'  There  are  still  in  ex- 
istence various  apocryphal  gospels  which  are  no  longer  given 
much  credence  as  to  their  historic  significance.  V/e  are  con- 
fined, therefore,  almost  entirely  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  for 
our  source  material  about  Jesus. 


Our  growing  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  and  Hellenistic 
world  in  which  Jesus  lived,  and  our  deepened  appreciation  of 
the  social  sources  of  personality  have  greatly  aided  us  in  our 
recent  attempts  to  understand  him  more  perfectly.  Any  great 
man  will  be  found  to  be  both  a creative  fact  and  a social  pro- 
duct. Of  course  it  goes  almost  without  saying  that  we  cannot 
explain  Jesus  by  his  environment,  nor  can  wo  explain  him  with- 
out it.  It  seems  only  sensible  to  say  that  there  are  univer- 
sal values  in  Jesus  which  may  rightly  be  called  timeless,  but 
these  values  have  as  their  setting  the  religious  and  political 
conditions  existing  in  Palestine  during  his  generation.  Jesus 
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was  reared  in  a pious  home  and  under  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  the  Jewish  people.  He  grew  up  when  the  agitation 
against  Homan  domination  of  the  country  was  proceeding  toward 
its  fatal  culmination  in  the  destruction  of  the  nation  by 
Titus  and  the  dispersion  of  the  people.  His  gospel  shaped 
itself  as  a message  of  peace  and  moral  regeneration,  whereby 
Israel  could  win  an  inward  victory  over  Rome  and  the  world. 
His  expectations  wore  colored  by  the  current  eschatological 
hopes,  but  his  original  contribution  was  the  inward  and  spir- 
itual character  of  the  ilingdom. 


Concerning  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  we  can 
make  no  final  pronouncements,  for  there  has  apparently  been 
some  error  in  its  determination.  Most  likely  the  evangelists 
themselves  are  responsible  for  the  miscalculations.  At  any 
rate  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  various  data  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  gospels.  Berguer^  gives  this  as  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  suspecting  the  historical  value  of  the  ac- 
counts. Likewise  the  question  of  the  birthplace  is  no  less 
difficult  to  establish  from  the  Gospel  texts.  Both  Matthew 
and  Luke  indicate  that  he  was  born  in  Bethlehem;  however  Mat- 
thew presents  to  us  the  parents  of  Jesus  as  originally  living 
in  Bethlehem,  while  Luke  treats  them  as  inhabitants  of  Raza- 
reth  who  have  only  come  to  Bethlehem  on  a special  occasion, 
at  the  time  of  a census,  as  if  expressly  for  the  child  to  be 
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Berguer,  aLJ , p.97. 
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born  there.  In  whatever  way  this  may  be  explained,  there  is 
plainly  a discrepancy  between  the  two  Gospel  texts.  Berguer 
gives  this  as  another  reason  for  holding  the  accounts  in  sus- 
picion from  the  historical  point  of  view.  Finally,  in  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  itself  we  find  the  greatest 
controversy  of  all.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  seems  to  indicate 
unequivocally  that  Jesus  was  begotten,  not  in  the  normal  phys- 
ical way,  but  by  a supremely  divine  act  of  Almighty  God.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  such  an  involved  dis- 
cussion as  the  adequate  treatment  of  this  controversy  would 
require.  Regardless  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  tradition- 
al story,- the  fact  remains  that  nowhere  in  the  Hev/  Testament, 

2 

except  in  the  two  nativity  accounts,  is  the  subject  even  men- 
tioned. Furthermore,  let  us  remember  that  Jesus,  if  he  knew 
the  story  at  all,  never  thought  it  important  enough  to  mention 
in  his  ministry,  or  to  make  any  teaching  hinge  on  it.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  are  justified  in  dismissing  the 
subject  from  our  discussion  with  no  further  treatment,  and 
especially  since  this  study  is  to  deal  with  scientific  facts 
and  not  theological  arguments. 

The  Gospels  give  us  almost  no  information  concerning 
the  childhood  and  adolescence  of  Jesus.  To  visualize  what  his 
home  life  must  have  been,  therefore,  requires  imagination  and 
not  interpretation.  If  his  experiences  prior  to  his  public 
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career  are  to  be  recovered  with  any  degree  of  historical  prob- 
ability, our  quest  must  begin  with  the  characteristic  activi-  j 
ties  of  a Jewish  youth  at  the  time  and  in  the  land  of  Jesus’ 
nativity,  jivailable  data  from  contemporary  Palestinian  life 
are  sufficient  to  give  one  a much  more  real  picture  of  Jesus 

I 

during  his  childhood  and  later  youth  than  can  be  derived  from 

! the  idealized  portraits  that  are  displayed  in  the  early  Chris- 

1 

I 

j tian  records. 

I 

The  family  of  Jesus  included  four  brothers  and  at 
least  two  sisters.  The  names  of  the  brothers  are  given  in 
Mark  6:2.  They  were  Jacob  (’’James”  in  iinglish)  , Joseph,  Judah, 
and  Simon.  We  do  not  know  the  names  or  the  number  of  his  sis- 
ters with  certainty.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  Jesus 
(Joshua)  was  the  oldest  of  the  children  and  that  the  father, 
Joseph,  had  died  before  Jesus  began  his  public  ministry.  Had 
Joseph  been  living,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
been  included  in  the  family  group  mentioned  on  two  different 

3 

occasions  in  Mark. 

Jesus’  education  must  have  been  much  the  same  as 
that  of  any  other  Jewish  youth.  It  was  a simple  but  effective 
process.  The  sacred  Scriptures  were  his  only  textbooks.  The 
laws  and  ordinances  of  Moses,  the  admonitions  of  the  prophets, 
the  wisdom  of  the  sages,  and  the  meditations  of  the  psalmist 
were  his  sources  of  inspiration.  In  the  home,  in  the  school. 
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Mark  3; 21-35  and  6:3. 
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and  at  the  services  in  the  synagogue  this  scriptural  wisdom 
was  taught  to  every  member  of  the  community.  Long  before  he 
reached  manhood  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  nation's 
history  and  traditions.  Ho  was  made  familiar  with  those  rig- 
orous ethical  ideals  that  Judaism  had  so  diligently  cultivated. 
Ho  learned  his  duty  both  toward  his  heavenly  Father  and  tov;ard 
his  fellow  men,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  instruction  took 
his  own  position  of  responsibility  in  the  limited  world  of  his 
boyhood.  It  is  not  surprising,  with  such  a background  as  this, 
that  he  could  be  in  the  Temple  at  twelve  talking  learnedly 
with  the  doctors  about  his  'Father's  business.' 

Jesus  had  become  a full  grown  man  before  he  left  his 
home  in  Lazareth,  laid  aside  his  carpenter's  tools,  and  chose 
the  uncertain  life  of  a technically  untrained  country  preacher. 
This  was  indeed  a radical  move.  The  decision  must  have  been 
made  after  long  and  careful  consideration  and  with  deep  deter- 
mination and  firm  conviction,  at  any  rate,  one  day,  not  long 
after  he  had  reached  this  decision,  he  found  himself  traveling 
with  a band  of  pilgrims  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  Jordan 
Valley  to  hear  the  new  prophet,  John. 

For  the  present  we  shall  not  concern  ourselves  with 
the  events  which  took  place  on  the  Jordan's  banks,  nor  those 
which  immediately  followed,  for  they  shall  be  adequately 
treated  somewhat  later  under  the  discussion  of  Jesus'  messi- 
anic consciousness.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  events  which 
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followed  seemed  to  lead  in  logical  sequence  from  one  stage  to 
another  in  the  direction  which  he  took,  finally  culminating  in 
his  rejection  by  the  Jewish  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  death. 

Skipping  over  the  discussion  of  the  baptism  and  the 
temptation,  let  us  think  for  a moment  concerning  the  method 
used  by  Jesus  as  he  chose  his  followers. 

Jesus  probably  preached  for  some  time  to  the  crowds 
at  the  Jordan,  at  least  until  John  was  thrown  into  prison; 
after  which  it  seems  that  he  returned  to  Galilee  and  began 
preaching  to  the  people  of  that  locality.  He  had  already 
made  the  acquaintance  of  bimon  and  .andrew,  and  of  a third  man 

whom  wo  believe  to  have  been  John this  at  the  time  prior  to 

John's  arrest , and  these  he  interested  in  his  work  immed- 

iately upon  his  return  to  Galilee. 

His  message  to  the  simple  peasants  and  fishermen  of 
the  Galilean  cities  v;as  even  more  deeply  stirring  than  his 
miraculous  acts  of  healing.  He  had  already  encountered  ser- 
ious difficulties,  however,  for  ho  had  aroused  the  hatred  and 
opposition  of  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians.  They  were  already 
consulting  as  to  how  they  might  destroy  him.  The  Pharisees 
represented  the  most  powerful  forces  in  Judaism.  Unfortunate- 
ly, if  ho  did  not  yield  (and  yield  ho  could  not),  they  v;ould 
bo  successful  in  their  purpose. 
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It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  Jesus  decided 
to  choose  twelve  men,  whom  he  trained  by  having  them  constant- 

I ly  with  him,  and  whom  he  could  send  out  preaching  his  gospel, 

1 

I thus  multiplying  his  influence . He  must  have  realized  that 

i 

I such  serious  opposition  as  that  presented  by  the  Pharisees 
would  ultimately  win  against  him.  But  his  disciples  could 
awaken  in  men  the  expectation  of  the  early  coming  of  God's 
Kingdom;  they  could  help  to  give  them  a right  idea  of  the 
heavenly  Pather;  they  could,  in  some  degree  at  least,  carry 
on  his  work  of  healing.  V/ith  this  purpose  in  mind,  Jesus  went 
up  into  the  mountain  and  summoned  the  persons  whom  he  wished 
and  they  came  to  him.  Prom  these  "He  appointed  twelve,  that 
they  might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them  forth  to 
preach. 

Jesus  conceived  his  messianic  mission  to  be  the 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  was  to  this  program  that 
he  dedicated  his  life.  His  one  burning  passion  was  to  reveal 
to  men  what  the  Kingdom  of  God  was,  how  they  could  enter  into 
it,  and  what  they  would  find  there.  All  other  considerations 
were  forced  into  a secondary  position.  The  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  was  his  primary  purpose.  The  phrase  itself  reap- 
pears continually  in  his  sayings  and  its  welfare  constantly 
burdened  his  thoughts. 

^ Mark  3:14. 
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Jesus  was  not  one  who  would  be  easily  turned  from 
his  purpose.  He  Game  from  a race  of  men  who  had  been  frus- 
trated before  in  their  efforts  to  win  for  themselves  the  val- 
ues of  free  religious  worship,  as  he  read  the  history  of  his 
people,  he  learned  that  persistance  and  patience  could  often 
overcome  where  other  methods  failed.  This  lesson  served  to 
build  in  him  a steadfast  and  persevering  nature  which  he  later 
found  of  extreme  value  when  the  hours  of  hopeless  despair  came, 

One  characteristic  of  Jesus  which  we  must  always 
remember  is  the  complete  commitment  which  he  felt  to  his  task. 
AS  his  program  unfolded,  opposition  began  to  appear  and  to 
grow,  but  his  purpose  never  v^avered  for  a moment.  He  must 
have  seen,  as  events  progressed,  where  his  efforts  would  fi- 
nally lead  him.  This  seems  quite  likely,  for  we  have  the  re- 
cord that  he  told  his  disciples  several  times  that  he  should 
finally  be  rejected  by  the  authorities  and  put  to  death.  From 
this  it  would  follow  naturally  that  death  held  no  fears  for 
him.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  he  saw  in  his  death  an  opportuni- 
ty to  further  his  program.  At  any  rate,  he  accepted  his  end, 
apparently  without  fear,  and  even  with  some  indication  of 
anticipation . 

2.  Jesus ' Teaching. 

From  the  study  of  Jesus'  life  to  the  study  of  his 
teaching  is  but  a slight  step.  Indeed  his  life  itself  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  teaching  that  he  ever  gave.  In  the  pages 
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following  wo  shall  take  up  various  teachings  of  Jesus,  both 
general  and  specific,  as  they  have  a definite  bearing  on  our 
study  of  his  personality. 

The  greatest  single  body  of  teaching  that  Jesus  ever 
gave  is  that  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  which  is  known 
as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  comprises  three  of  the  twenty- 
eight  chapters  of  the  book  and  contains  almost  nothing  besides 
utterances  of  Jesus.  If  we  should  consult  a Bed  Letter  edi- 
tion of  the  Bew  Testament,  we  would  see  that  this  section  is 
the  longest  single  and  continuous  quotation  which  we  have  of 
his  teaching.  It  has  been  called  the  constitution  and  by-laws 

of  the  Kingdom  of  God the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Christian 

religion.  Since  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  Hew  Tes- 
tament interpretation  in  general,  we  shall  not  attempt  an  ex- 
position of  this  portion  of  scripture  at  this  time,  but  shall 
let  it  remain  without  further  mention  until  such  time  comes 
that  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  specific  teach- 
ings contained  in  it  as  they  relate  to  our  study  of  the  person- 
ality of  Jesus. 

The  concept  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  as  used  by 
Jesus,  is  one  which  is  not  found  in  contemporary  theology  of 

his  day.  Jesus  taught  that  all  men  were  brothers sons  of 

the  same  divine  Father,  and  therefore  of  infinite  value  in  his 
sight.  He  attempted  to  instil  into  his  listeners  an  adequate 
understanding  of  divine  love one  that  would  be  carried  out 
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in  dail^  practice.  When  his  disciples  ashed  him  to  teach  them 
to  pray  he  told  them  to  begin  with  the  words,  "Our  Father..."  5 
His  use  of  this  phrase  indicates  an  insight  into  the  nature  of 
God  and  a knowledge  of  his  immanence  such  as  few  men  since  and 
possibly  none  before  him  had.  It  likewise  indicates  original- 
ity and  an  unusual  ability  for  grasping  the  meaning  and  signi- 
ficance of  such  basic  values.  It  is  fundamental  to  his  teach- 
ing. 

Jesus  also  taught,  beyond  all  question,  that  love 
was  the  supreme  law  of  life.  It  is  quite  evident  that  he 
placed  more  value  on  human  personality  than  on  any  other  single 
thing.  A major  portion  of  the  burden  of  his  teaching  dealt 
with  the  superiority  of  human  values  over  material  values. 

For  this  reason  many  Christian  scholars  today  argue  that  Jesus' 
chief  purpose  in  life  was  the  improvement  of  social  and  econom- 
ic conditions.  This  has  led  to  the  controversy  over  the  so- 

called  social  gospel a controversy  which  shall  never  be 

settled  except  by  a synoptic  view  of  the  whole  life  and  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  integrated  into  a unit  by  means  of  the  same 
spirit  which  he  exemplified  whan  he  lived  and  taught.  That 
very  spirit  is  his  supreme  love  in  action. 

The  most  affective  way  of  teaching  that  has  ever 
been  found  is  that  employed  by  Jesus.  It  is  the  method  that 
he  used  as  he  sat  by  the  lake  shore  or  on  the  mountain,  or  as 
he  walked  along  the  road  or  stood  in  the  temple the  method 


5 Luke  11:1-4. 
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of  the  parable*  It  was  his  practice  to  paint  word  pictures 

simple  and  familiar  scenes from  which  his  listeners  could 

draw  a moral  far  more  quickly,  and  one  which  they  would  remem- 
ber much  longer,  than  if  he  had  merely  given  a precept. 

It  was  the  method  of  the  parable  that  Jesus  employed 
as  he  gave  his  great  teachings  about  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Many 
times  he  is  recorded  as  saying:  ”To  what  shall  I compare  the 

Kingdom  of  God?  It  is  like....”  and  then  he  would  describe 

it  by  means  of  a^ parable.  Another  form  which  he  often  used 

was  this:  ’’The  Kingdom  of  God  (Heaven)  is  like  unto ” 

The  parable  was  indeed  one  of  Jesus'  most  valuable  aids  in  his 
teaching. 

Jesus  is  also  recorded  as  giving  a considerable  quan 
tity  of  apocalyptic  teaching.  This  is  largely  confined  to  two 
or  three  chapters,  but  it  is  present  nevertheless,  and  must 
be  explained.  To  begin  with,  we  must  remember  that  Jesus  was 
living  in  an  ago  of  apocalypticism.  From  the  time  of  the  writ 
ing  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  even  before,  the  Jewish  mind 
had  been  pondering  such  ideas.  Dot  only  that,  but  vast  num- 
bers of  the  devout  Jews  were  expecting  the  Apocalypse  prior  to 
or  simultanious  with  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  It  is 
only  natural  that  Jesus  should  have  absorbed  some  of  that 
teaching  and  even  perhaps  shared  some  of  the  expectation.  How 
could  he  be  expected  to  do  otherwise?  At  any  rate  , we  have 
the  apocalyptic  note  in  our  records,  and  even  the  best  modern 
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scholars  are  at  a loss  to  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

There  is  another  bit  of  Jesus'  teaching  which  should 
coiDinand  our  attention.  I refer  to  that  regarding  his  resur- 
rection. If  we  may  trust  our  records,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  doubt  whatsoever  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  but  that  he 
shoud"  return  to  his  disciples  after  his  death  and  lead  them 
on  to  final  victory  over  all  those  forces  which  had  apparently 

V 

defeated  their  program.  He  voiced  thid  belief  at  Caesarea 
Philippi  at  the  time  of  Peter's  confession,^  and  again  on 
several  other  occasions  he  inferred  as  much.  What  could  he 
have  meant  by  these  words  and  this  prophecy?  The  answer  will 
be  found  in  our  further  study  of  his  mental  life  and  the  nature 
of  his  consciousness.  May  we  say  now  that  he  had  already 
realized  that  God  would  win  a final  victory  over  the  inner 
realm  of  human  souls,  and  he  was  making  this  conviction  known 
to  his  disciples  in  language  that  they  would  understand. 
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III.  JESUS'  MESSIANIC  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

I 

1,  Backgrounds  of  the  IJessianic  Ideal.  j 

The  Jewish  world  at  the  time  of  Jesus  was  a world 
fraught  with  plots  of  rebellion  and  insurrection . Roman  doraina-j| 

• I 

tion,  because  of  its  pagan  influence , was  almost  more  than  the  ;| 
people  could  bear.  Even  their  religious  leaders  were  divided  || 
among  themselves  as  to  the  policy  of  resistance  that  they  felt  j{ 
should  be  attempted.  The  Pharisees,  who  were  the  most  powerful  ,|j 
counseled  passive  resistance  and  a strict  observance  of  the  Law  | 
of  Moses.  Their  rivals,  the  priestly  Sadducees,  worked  hand  in  | 
hand  with  the  Roman  overlords.  They  were  quite  content  with 
things  as  they  v/ere,  for  they  were  the  reactionaries  of  the 
time.  Besides  these  two  parties,  several  others  might  be  men- 
tioned. The  zealots  were  a group  of  re voluti onary  radicals  who 
were  always  ready,  on  a moment's  notice,  to  take  the  sword  in 
an  effort  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke.  The  Essenes  were  a 
pietistic  order  of  the  most  extreme  variety  who  withdrew  com- 
pletely from  secular  life  and  devoted  themselves  altogether  to 

religious  ceremonialism fasting,  frequent  cleansings,  and 

prayers.  There  was  a party  kno?;n  as  Herodians  who  favored  the 
rule  of  the  Kerod  families.  The  Samaritans,  who  have  become 
immortalized  as  a result  of  that  great  parable  in  Luke,  were 
another  group.  They  were,  however,  despised  as  a mongrel  race 


by  orthodox  Jews.  And  then  there  were  the  vast  numbers  of 
simple  law-abiding  people people  like  Simeon  and  Anna,  Zach-  |j 

' i 

1 ariah  and  Elizabeth,  Joseph  and  Mary who  merely  followed  | 

: whithersoever  their  leaders  suggested.  These  we  might  call  the 

' Devout,  for  they  were  Israel's  remnant  of  pure  and  undefiled 

I 1 

' religion,  and  constituted  what  there  v;as  of  good  soil  among  the 

1 

I people  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  sown  by  John  the  Baptist 

I and  by  Jesus.  It  was  into  such  a world  as  this  that  the  Christ 

I 

child  was  born. 

In  the  generation  in  which  Jesus  lived  the  chief  em- 
phasis of  the  scribes  was  on  the  ceremonial  observance  of  the 
Law.  This  was  a wonderful  thing  for  the  day  in  which  it  Vi/as 
given  as  a precept,  but  it  gradually  and  inevitably  evolved  into 
a mere  formality it  began  to  lose  its  touch  with  religious  ex- 

perience. The  teachers  of  the  Law  v;ere  no  longer  creators  but 
rather  commentators,  bent  upon  conserving  minutely  what  someone 
else  had  said  and  thought.  After  the  captivity,  when  the  exiles 

1 

I returned  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  re-establish  the  nation,  the 
thought  patterns  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  centered  in  the 
past  with  passionate  devotion  rather  than  toward  the  future. 

The  great  optimistic  words  of  the  prophets  were  forgotten  for 
the  easier  and  simpler  method  of  observing  details  in  practice 
and  ritual.  Devotion  to  the  Law  became  the  ' summum  bonum'.  All 
other  considerati ons  were  subordinated  to  it.  The  great  convic- 
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65 


! tions  of  the  saints  and  prophets  were  poured  into  the  mould  of  | 

i 

' traditional  recollection,  and  came  out  as  fixed  commandments*  | 
Almost  every  conceivable  practice  having  to  do  with  the  ritual 
‘ of  worship  or  with  everyday  conduct  could  be  found  to  have  a 
specific  precept  covering  it.  The  teaching  of  the  scribes  in- 
ferred that  God's  revelation  of  himself  was  now  complete that 

the  Law  was  the  final  word  for  the  divine  control  of  life. 

The  prophets  of  Israel  had  always  sounded  an  optimis- 
tic note  in  their  preaching.  In  each  age  the  people  spoke  of 
their  hopes  for  the  coming  of  the  day  when  'Jehovah's  Anointed' 
should  appear  and  deliver  them  from  their  oppressors.  For  gen- 
i erations  the  Messiah  had  been  expected.  They  found  in  the 

I 

i 

: sacred  Scriptures  ample  indication  that  such  a day  should 
finally  come*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  the  rabbinic 
I formalism  held  control  of  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the  messi- 

I 

I anic  hope  lost  its  warmth  and  vigor*  Even  so  the  scribes  did 
j not  abandon  the  prophetic  optimism;  they  held  to  the  letter  of 

I 

the  hope,  but  as  its  fulfilment  was  for  them  dependent  on  per- 
fact  obedience  to  the  law,  both  oral  and  written,  their  interest 
was  diverted  to  the  traditions,  and  their  strength  was  given  to 
legal  arguments.  Naturally  the  Sadducees  gave  little  thought 
to  the  promise  of  future  deliverance,  for  they  were  too 
engrossed  in  present  concerns.  Nor  did  the  Essenes  seem  to 
take  much  interest  in  such  future  hopes.  But  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  looked  to  the  leadership  of  the  scribes  and 


I 


anxiously  awaited  the  glorious  day  when  Israel  should  rise  up 
to  throw  off  the  foreign  oppressor  and  come  into  the  prominent 
place  that  God's  people  deserved. 


The  book  of  Daniel,  written  about  the  time  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Maccabean  wars,  tells  of  a vision  of  the  pagan 
kingdoms  under  the  figure  of  beasts;  and  of  the  great  beast, 
which  represented  the  immediate  tyranny  of  Syria.  The  prophet 
wri tes : 


I beheld  even  till  the  beast  was  slain, 
and  its  body  destroyed,  and  it  was  given  to 
be  burned  with  fire.  And  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  beasts,  their  dominion  was  taken  away: 
yet  their  lives  were  prolonged  for  a season 
and  a time. 


I saw  in  the  night  visions,  and,  behold, 
there  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  one  like 
unto  a son  of  man,  and  he  came  even  to  the 
ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near 
before  him.  And  there  was  given  him  dominion, 
and  glory,  and  a kingdom,  that  all  the  peo- 
ples, nations,  and  languages,  should  serve 
him;  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion, 
v/hich  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.^ 


Under  the  Llaccabean  leaders  the  Jews  were  successful 


in  freeing  themselves  from  the  Syrian  domination,  but  their 
freedom  was  only  temporary.  The  great  deliverance  of  which 
they  had  been  dreaming  had  not  yet  come.  Being  unable  to  estab-' 
lish  security  without  some  outside  assistance,  Judas  Maccabaeusj 

^ Daniel  7:  11-14. 


their  leader,  turned  to  Rome  for  such  aid.  At  this  time  Rome 
was  a less  feared  and  less  hated  enemy  than  she  later  proved  to 
be.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  relations  between  Palestine 
and  Rome  originated. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  Roman  assistance  against 
Syria  turned  into  Roman  intervention  and  control.  Under  Pom- 
pey , in  63  A.  D. , Rome  definitely  took  possession  of  Palestine, 
and  the  country  was  governed  by  Roman  procurators,  or  by  kings 

I 

of  native  origin like  Herod,  who  was  king  at  the  time  of  the 

I 

birth  of  Jesus who  owed  such  power  as  they  had  to  their  sub- 

servience to  the  Roman  mastery.  Rome  therefore,  to  such 
radical  patriots  as  the  Zealots  for  example,  became  the  object 
of  an  ever  increasing  hatred.  Always  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  apparently  calm  life  that  the  people  seemed  to  be  living 
these  suppressed  resentments  were  continually  burning  like  sub- 
terranean fires.  Now  and  then  they  would  break  forth  into 
expression,  usually  as  an  insurrection  or  rebellious  uprising. 

As  the  Roman  authority  entrenched  itself  more  and  more  firmly, 
resistance  to  it  became  the  more  fierce.  Among  the  Galilean 
hills  were  bands  of  outlaws,  too  weak  to  overthrow  successfully 
their  masters,  but  strong  and  determined  enough  not  to  be  easil3’ 
suppressed.  Josephus,  in  his  Jewish  Wars,  describes  the  inten- 
sity of  some  of  these  struggles. 


About  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  there  occurred 


I 
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I 

the  most  serious  of  these  uprisings  against  the  Roman  domina- 
tion. \7e  have  in  the  Book  of  Acts  a specific  reference  to  it,  j 
and  to  another  v;hich  preceded  it,  in  a speech  made  by  Gamaliel  j 
before  the  Sanhedrin.  "Before  these  days,"  he  said,  "rose  up 
Theudas  to  whom  a number  of  men,  about  four  hundred,  | 

I 

I 

joined  themselves:  who  was  slain,  and  all,  as  many  as  obeyed 

him,  were  dispersed,  and  came  to  nought.  After  this  rose  up 

Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the  enrollment,  and  drew  away 

2 

some  of  the  people  after  him.  He  also  perished."  But  he 
I perished  nobly.  He  became  one  of  the  Jewish  heroes  of  his  gen- 
erati on. 

$ 

These  uprisings  against  Roman  domination  must  have 
been  inspired,  partly  at  least,  by  memories  of  the  glorious 
days  of  Judas  Uaccabaeus  and  his  followers,  who  were  successful 
in  winning  a liberal  measure  of  religious  freedom  for  Israel 

from  those  who  were  then  their  masters  and  oppressors the 

Syrian  kings.  This  took  place  during  the  second  century  B.  C. 
Palestine  had  been  under  the  rule  of  Syria  since  the  days  of 
Alexander.  A liberal  and  apostate  element  in  Israel  favored  the 
Helleni zati on  of  the  Jewish  faith.  In  this  move  they  received 
the  cooperation  of  Syria,  since  the  latter  felt  that  such  a 
procedure  would  greatly  simplify  their  problem  of  keeping  the 
race  under  subjection.  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  however, 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  this  change,  preferring  rather  their 


2 


Acts  5:  36-37. 


true  and  original  faith.  Some  were  outraged.  Finally  the  i 

I pagan  defilement  of  the  Temple  and  other  holy  things  was  more  || 

; than  they  could  bear.  A loyal  Jew,  Kattathias,  with  his  five  |i 
! ! 
sons one  of  whom  was  Judas,  surnamed  Maccabaeus revolted  j 

I and  fled  to  the  mountains.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Judas 
organized  an  army  about  himself  and  succeeded  in  winning  a 
series  of  glorious  victories  over  the  better  trained  and  supe- 
rior Syrian  armies.  In  the  end  he  obtained  for  the  Jews  free- 
dom of  worship  and  a measure  of  political  independence. 

Stories  of  this  heroic  struggle,  and  the  patriotic 
idealism  v;hich  would  naturally  attend  such  stories,  must  have 
been  known  to  Jesus.  Most  probably  they  were  told  to  him  as  a 
child  and  he  grew  up  with  them  as  a very  definite  part  of  his 
social  background.  In  a childish  way  they  must  have  stirred 
his  heart  with  wonder  and  respect,  and  perhaps  even  pride.  It 
is  altogether  possible  that  he  may  have  entertained  in  his 

I 

j heart  secret  ambitions  to  assist  his  people  in  their  present 
I oppression  by  Rome  even  as  Judas  had  done  almost  two  centuries 
j earlier.  The  pride  which  he  undoubtedly  felt  was  a noble  and 
justifiable  emotion. 

But  there  were  other  feelings  besides  national  pride 

stirring  v/ithin  Jesus’  breast.  He  had  also  heard  stories 

perhaps  told  him  by  his  mother,  or  by  some  kindly  old  scribe 

of  the  love  of  Jehovah  for  his  people,  and  of  his  plan  to  bless 


all  the  nations  of  the  earth  through  them.  As  a result  of 
these  stories,  ideas  began  to  develop  which  seemed  to  conflict 
with  those  about  national  pride  and  patriotic  devotion.  Ihe 
concept  that  all  men  were  brothers,  one  of  another,  and  sons  of 
the  same  God,  who  was  over  all,  began  to  take  form.  As  the  boy 
Jesus  grew  into  young  manhood,  these  ideas  also  grew.  He  lived 
with  them  night  and  day.  Now  and  again  the  stubborn  questions 
would  arise:  "Why  drive  out  the  Romans?  Were  they  not  children 
of  God  as  well  as  the  Hebrews?  Would  the  heavenly  Father  have 
his  chosen  people  commit  murder  merely  to  cleanse  the  Holy  City 
and  the  Temple  of  the  foreigners?"  And  the  more  Jesus  pondered 
the  question,  the  more  definitely  the  answer  seemed  to  come: 
"One,  even  God,  is  Father,  and  all  men  are  brethern.*  This  was 
the  answer  to  all  of  those  questions.  Such  a spiritual  ideal, 
he  felt  convinced,  was  of  far  greater  significance  than  all  the 
revolutionary  uprisings  of  the  ages,  no  matter  how  just  or 
worthy  they  might  have  been.  With  this  idea  as  a major  premise 

a starting  point this  young  Nazarene  began  to  re-evaluate 

his  thinking.  Old  ideas  gradually  passed  away;  new  ones  took 
their  places. 

2.  First  Evidences  of  a Messiani c Consciousness. 

As  Jesus,  the  young  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  reflected 
on  his  conflicting  religious  ideas,  word  came  to  him  of  a new 
prophet  who  was  baptizing  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Some  of 


his  friends  and  neighbors  brought  back  fascinating  tales  of  this|i 
wild  son  of  the  desert.  He  seemed  to  be  a fearless  preacher  who|l 
denounced  sin  and  wickedness  wherever  it  might  be  found,  whether 
in  peasant's  cottage  or  in  king's  palace.  When  asked  "\lho  art 
thou?”  by  representatives  of  the  scribes  and  priests  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  denied  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  even  a prophet,  but 
replied  that  he  was  "The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  v;ilderness, 
•Make  ye  ready  the  way  of  the  Lord;  make  his  paths  straight.'”^ 
V/hen  asked  by  the  multitudes  what  they  must  do,  he  told  them, 

"He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none, 
and  he  that  hath  food,  let  him  do  likewise."  He  did  not  even 
turn  away  the  tax  gatherers  v^ho  came  to  him  to  be  baptized^  but 
when  they,  too,  asked  him  what  they  should  do,  he  answered  in 
friendly  fashion:  "Exact  no  more  than  that  which  is  appointed 

you."  To  the  soldiers  he  said:  "Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither 

accuse  any  falsely;  and  be  content  v/ith  your  wages.  Such  a 
prophet  as  this  man  seemed  to  be  was  one  who  fired  the  imagina- 
tion and  enthusiasm  of  the  young  village  tradesman.  He  felt 
that  he  must  go  at  once  to  hear  more  of  this  man's  preaching. 
Accordingly  he  joined  the  next  train  of  pilgrims  going  down  to 
the  Jordan. 

Jesus  discovered  John  to  be  even  as  eccentric  as  the 

^ Matt.  3:3;  Isa.  40:  3. 

^ Luke  3:10-14 


*tz 


stories  he  had  heard  about  him  had  prepared  him  to  believe.  He 
was  really  quite  fanatical.  How  his  eyes  flashed  as  he  called 
certain  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  the  'offspring  of  vi- 
pers'.' With  what  stinging  words  did  he  make  the  statement  and 
give  the  warning  that  "even  now  the  axe  lieth  at  the  root  of 
the  trees:  every  tree  therefore  that  bringeth  not  forth  good 

fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  firel"^  When  asked  con- 
cerning his  practice  of  baptizing  for  the  remission  of  sins  he 
replied:  "I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water;  but  there  cometh 
he  that  is  mightier  than  I,  the  latchet  of  v;hose  shoes  I am  not 
worthy  to  unloose:  ' he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  in  fire."^  Jesus  thrilled  at  these  words.  Could  the ‘proph-j 
et  be  referring  to  the  promised  Messiah?  Why,  even  the  same 
sentiments  as  those  being  expressed  by  John  had  been  surging  in 
his  heart  demanding  expression.  He  must  align  himself  with 
this  new  movement  without  further  delay  I 

The  first  step  in  enlisting  in  John's  program  called 

for  a water  baptism,  which  signified  cleansing forgiveness. 

To  this  Jesus  decided  to  submit.  When  asked  first  concerning 
confession  he  replied  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  to  confess. 
Penitence  and  prayer  were  customary  with  him,  as  likely  with 
many  others.  Because  he  loved  God,  he  had  conviction  of  sin; 
though  it  was  only  as  a general  sense  of  wrong-doing,  for  he 

5 Matt.  3:10 

6 Luke  3:1&- 


lit. 
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had  no  particular  sins  to  relate.  This  somewhat  surprised  the 
Baptist.  Never  before  had  he  heard  such  a confession.  But  he 
accepted  it  as  Jesus  offered  it,  and  together  they  went  down 
into  the  river.  He  was  baptized^ 


And  as  Jesus  came  up  out  of  the  water  something  won- 
derful happened.  He  did  not  try  to  explain  it  at  the  time 

it  was  too  marvelous  to  attempt  explanation.  Vividly  and  dis- 
tinctly, as  he  was  praying,  "The  heaven  was  opened,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  descended  in  a bodily  form,  as  a dove,  upon  him, 
and  a voice  came  out  of  heaven:  'Thou  art  my  beloved  son;  in 

thee  I am  well  pleased.'"'  Emil  Ludwig  describes  Jesus' 


thoughts : 

Terrible  moment!  That  was  his  Father's 
voice!  He  has  heard  it  before,  many  times: 
in  the  murmur  of  the  rivulet;  in  the  sheen 
of  the  stars;  in  the  babble  of  children. 

Then  it  was  wordless,  a whisper,  a feeling. 

Now  it  has  come  loud  and  clear,  talking  to  him 
in  his  own  language,  calling  him  Son.® 

’.?ith  conflicting  emotions,  Jesus  left  the  Jordan's 
banks,  John,  and  the  multitudes,  and  wqndered  far  into  the 
desert,  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  meaning  of  this  glo- 
rious experience. 

Our  records  tell  us  that  "Jesus,  full  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  was  led  in  the  Spirit  in  the  \'7ilderness  dur- 

Luke  3:21-22. 

® Ludwig,  SOM,  p.lOO. 
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ing  forty  days,  being  tempted  of  the  devil. This  version 
does  not  imply,  as  apparently  do  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  he  was 
'led*  or  'driven'  into  the  place  of  temptation,  but  rather 


that  the  Spirit  was  with  him  throughout  the  period.  There  is 


a vast  difference  here.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  had  really  'led' 
or  'driven'  him  into  temptation,  it  would  be,  practically 
speaking,  as  guilty  as  the  tempting  spirit  itself. 


\Yhile  out  in  the  desert  alone  Jesus  tried  to  compre- 
hend all  that  had  just  happened  to  him.  He  had  been  asking 
himself,  as  he  listened  to  John,  where  the  Messiah  could  be, 
what  he  would  be  like?  Would  he  differ  in  his  beliefs  from 
those  which  Jesus  himself  held?  He  did  not  believe  that  he 
would . 


We  shall  not  attempt,  in  this  study,  to  give  a full 
interpretation  to  each  of  the  three  temptations;  however  we 
must  find  the  meaning  of  each  in  the  development  of  Jesus' 
messianic  consciousness.  To  do  this,  each  will  be  discussed 
separately  and  briefly. 


h 

d 


As  Jesus  wandered  alone  in  the  desert,  fasting  (for 
e had  brought  very  little  if  any  food  with  him), he  was  sud- 
enly  made  aware  of  his  ph}'’sical  hunger.  It  is  not  at  all 


^ Luke  4:1—2.  (I  believe  Luke's  account  to  be  more  easily 
understood  than  that  of  either  Matthev;  or  Mark) 


surprising  that  he  should  experience  this  need  after  such  a 
long  fast.  (T7e  read  that  he  was  there,  being  tempted,  for  for- 
ty days.)  All  at  once,  he  noticed  the  similarity  of  one  of  the 
many  stones  lying  round  about  to  a loaf  of  bread.  And  how  he 
could  have  used  a little  bread  at  that  very  moment  i Then  he 
wondered:  if  he  vjere  truly  the  Father's  beloved  son,  surely  he 

should  possess  the  power  to  perform  simple  miracles  such  as  the 
turning  of  stones  into  bread?  Care  for  the  essential  needs  of 
the  body  was  not  evil.  Would  there  be  any  harm  done  in  provi- 
ding for  himself  in  this  way?  It  did  not  seem  likely.  But, 
wait  ! What  were  the  underlying  implications  of  such  a proce- 
dure? Did  they  not  suggest  that  he  might, by  using  them,  be 
employing  spiritual  powers  to  physical  ends?  And  if  so,  where 
would  the  use  of  such  powers  stop?  The  temptation  would  prob- 
ably come  in  another  form one  of  trying  to  persuade  him  to 

use  his  divine  power  to  yet  baser  ends.  Such  ideas  did  not  con 
form  to  his  ideal  of  the  Reign  of  God  among  mankind  as  he  had 
always  conceived  it.  This  view  of  things  involved  a material- 
istic interpretati on  of  life  with  which  he  could  never  agree. 
No!  Life  was  more  than  food.  Man  cannot  live,  and  live  abun- 
dantly, by  bread  alone. 

Another  problem,  one  of  procedure,  which  had  been 
troubling  him  for  a long  time,  but  which  had  come  most  vividly 
to  his  attention  since  the  baptismal  experience,  was  this:  if 
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he  were  God’s  beloved  son,  the  Anointed  One,  then  vyhat  should 
be  the  method  which  he  should  employ  to  accomplish  the  reign  of 

his  Father’s  will  upon  the  earth in  the  hearts  of  men?  Judas 

Maccabaeus  had  used  force  to  accomplish  his  deliverance.  But 
that  deliverance  had  not  been  permanent.  And  it  had  not  been 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  God’s  love  but  rather  upon  that 
of  man's  hate.  To  employ  such  a method  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  worshipping  Satan.  The  divine  son  should  never  be  guilty  of 
such  a sin,  for  it  is  written:  "Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 

thy  God,  and  him  onl}''  shalt  thou  serve.  "10  And  so  the  second 
temptation,  the  temptation  to  strive  for  worldly  power,  was 
overcome . 

There  remained  yet  another  method  which  might  be  used 
to  establish  the  heavenly  kingdom  among  mankind.  Jesus  debated 
this  one,  pro  and  con,  before  he  finally  rejected  it.  He  im- 
agined himself  on  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Temple  in 
Jerusalem.  He  recalled  a passage  in  Malachi,  which  read;  "The 
Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  will  suddenly  come  to  his  Temple ^^Thi s 
had  been  interpreted,  traditionally,  to  mean  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  And  the  voice  had  called  him  ’Beloved  Son.’  If, 
then,  he  were  ’the  one  who  should  come,’  ought  he  not  to  ’sud- 
denly come  to  his  Temple?'  He  could  think  of  no  more  dramatic 

10  Deut.  6:13;  Luke  4:12. 

11  Mai.  3:1. 

way  of  doing  this  than  by  leaping  off  the  roof  and  floating 
gently  down  into  the  midst  of  the  amazed  worshippers  in  the 
Temple  oourt.  Such  an  act  would  certainly  prove  that  he  was 
the  Messiah.  And  had  he  not  received  promises  of  safety , TLest 
haply  he  dash  his  foot  against  a stone?"  But  as  he  further 

I 

reflected  on  the  thought,  numerous  questions  arose  in  his  mind,  j 
Would  the  people  be  any  better  after  having  witnessed  his  mar- 
velous performance?  Had  God  promised  Israel  a deliverer  to 
this  end?  Bid  such  action  reflect  the  true  spirit  of  his 
heavenly  Father?  Was  it  not  rather  an  attempt  to  'test*  the 
extent  to  which  God  would  back  him  up  in  any  enterprise  he 

might  undertake?  He  concluded  that  it  was that  he  might 

trust  God  completely,  but  that  he  must  not  put  him  to  the  test 
in  such  a presumptuous  manner.  To  trust  his  heavenly  Father 
implicitly  was  truly  a virtue,  but  such  a spectacular  feat 
would  not  show  trust  but  rather  must  be  classified  as  a test 

on  the  patience  and  goodness  of  God and  it  is  written:  "Thou 

Shalt  not  tost  the  Lord  thy  God."  Again  he  made  a wise 

decision. 

The  battles  which  Jesus  waged  in  the  wilderness  must 
have  had  a great  influence  over  his  later  life.  Having  once 
struggled  with  temptation,  although  it  undoubtedly  recurred 
from  time  to  time  in  other  forms,  it  no  longer  gripped  him  to 
the  degree  that  it  had  previously.  He  established  the  habit  of 

Beut.  6:16;  Luke  4:12. 
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victory,  so  that  each  succeeding  temptation  v/as  less  diffi- 

' cultly  mastered.  ij 

I 

I ; j 

The  temptation  experience  is  especially  significant  j 

i 

in  a study  of  Jesus'  messianic  consciou sness.  Most  scholars  j 
now  agree  that  he  first  became  vividly  aware  of  his  unique 
mission  at  the  time  of  his  baptism.  Of  course,  he  must  have 
been  for  some  time  preceding  it,  unusually  conscious  of  God's 
presence  and  influence  in  his  life so,  likewise,  is  any  sen- 
sitively religious  individual ; but  it  was  at  the  time  of 

his  Jordan  experience,  perhaps  inspired  in  part  by  the  Bap- 
tist's preaching,  that  he  first  realized  what  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther was  calling  upon  him  to  accomplish.  Ke  was  to  be  the  Prom-- 

ised  One the  Messiah.  And  it  is  at  this  particular  point 

that  the  temptation  experience  fits  naturally  into  the  whole 

I 

picture.  In  the  wilderness  Jesus  was  determining  the  method 
that  he  should  employ  in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  struc- 
ture which  he  called  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Should  it  be  a mate- 
rialistic kingdom  having  as  its  major  objective  ministration  to 
physical  needs?  Should  it  be  an  imperialistic  super-state, 
patterned  after  that  of  Rome,  with  armies  and  generals a co- 

ercive program?  Should  he  attempt  to  set  it  up  in  some  mirac- 
ulous way  instead?  In  other  words,  his  problem  was  this: 

Could  he  find  a short  cut  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose, 
or  must  he  use  the  slower,  but  more  realistic  natural  process? 
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According  to  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God,  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  accept  the  latter.  Without  further  delay  he  made 
his  choice,  and  then  strode  out  of  the  desert  country.  He  had 
a strange  gleam  in  his  eye  and  a confident  swing  to  his  step. 

He  had  not  seen  all  the  way,  but  the  fundamental  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  he  proposed  to  begin  his  task  were  clearly 
outlined . 

There  are  other  places  in  the  Gospel  records  where  we 
have  evidences  of  Jesus'  messianic  self-consciou sne ss.  We 
shall  enumerate  a number  of  these.  Viewing  first  from  the  bio- 
graphical angle,  the  incident  of  the  boy  Jesus  in  the  Temple  at 
the  age  of  t /elve  might  be  mentioned.  This  is  the  first  time 
we  hear  of  him  using  the  phrase,  "Liy  Father."  We  may  interpret 
this  as  indicating  a consciousness  of  his  future  mission,  or  we 

may  say  that  it  i s merely  God-consciousness a trait  which  all 

mystics  possess  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree.  The  latter  an- 
swer is  vastly  the  more  plausible,  and  is  therefore  more  prob- 
ably the  true  one.  It  taxes  the  rational  process  to  imagine  a 
twelve-year-old  lad  possessing  the  vast  resources  that  the  un- 
derstanding of  such  a concept  would  require.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  combination  of  his  home 
training  and  his  mystical  nature  could  be  responsible  for  his 
utterance  of  such  a striking  phrase.  The  incident,  therefore. 
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may  be  mentioned  as  an  indication  of  messianic  self-conscious- 
ness only  in  so  far  as  it  denotes  devotion  to  divine  will.  It 
indicates  potential  raessiahship. 
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It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  Jesus'  obvious  men-! 

I 

tal  and  religious  superiority  to  his  contemporaries  vms  an  in- 
dication that  he  possessed  unique  powers,  especially  those  rel- 
ative to  supernatural  knowledge.  The  possession  of  such  know- 
ledge is  defined  as  being  equivalent  to  messianic  self-con- 
sciousness. May  we  clarify  ourselves  at  this  point  by  saying 
that  such  reasoning  is  a better  argument  for  genius  than  for 
the  brand  of  messiahship  that  those  who  use  it  are  trying  to 
credit  to  Jesus.  The  controversy  centers  about  the  meaning  of 
the  term  'messiah'.  Jesus  had  this  same  difficulty  in  trying 
to  explain  his  mission  to  his  disciples. 


One  time,  while  he  was  preaching  and  teaching  in  the 
vicinity  of  Caesarea  Philippi,  he  inquired  of  his  disciples, 
asking:  "r?ho  do  the  people  say  that  I am?"  They  gave  him 

several  answers.  Then  he  asked  them  for  their  opinion.  Peter 
I was  the  first  to  answer.  Impulsively  he  almost  shouted  the 

i 

i words,  "The  Messiah  !"  Jesus  did  not  deny  this.  Instead  he 
' pointed  out  the  kind  of  messiah  he  should  be.  It  differed  at 

' For  the  account  of  the  'Good  Confession'  of  Peter  and  the 
incidents  surrounding  it,  i^e  Matt.  16:13-83;  Mark  8:27-33; 
Luke  9:18-22. 
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several  points  from  that  \7hich  Peter  visualized.  Peter  expec-  , 
ted  his  master  to  become  a conquering  king,  but  Jesus  signified 
that  he  must  be  a suffering  servants  Peter  became  almost  in- 

I 

dignant  at  such  a proposal,  but  Jesus  was  firm even  severe. 

"Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  he  said.  He  had  already  deter- 
mined the  course  which  he  felt  God's  Anointed  One  must  follow, 

I and  henceforth  no  argument  could  make  him  change  either  its 
general  direction  or  its  ultimate  goal. 

The  Gospels  contain  other  indications  that  Jesus  was 
conscious  of  the  Messianic  character  of  his  life  and  work.  \7e 
shall  mention  some  of  these  rather  briefly.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  full  of  expressions  of  this  nature.  "Ye  have  heard  it 

said  but  I say  unto  you."  Now  Jesus  v/as  not  changing 

the  meaning  of  the  Laws  but  as  he  himself  said  , he  v;as  fulfil- 
ling or  completing  it.  The  significant  thing  is  that  "he  spoke 
as  one  having  authority,"  which  would  definitely  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  he  must  have  felt  the  weight  of  that  authority  to 
some  extent.  The  very  use  of  the  term  "Son  of  Han,"  which  had 
a definite  eschatological  and  messianic  meaning,  in  speaking  of 
himself,  would  indicate  that  he  understood  his  mission  and 
identified  it  with  messiahship.  In  some  unusual  manner  at  the 
time  of  his  tran sf igurati on , he  made  his  disciples  so  aware  of 
his  messianic  office,  as  he  conceived  it,  that  in  speaking  of 
it  afterward  they  could  definitely  recall  having  heard  a divine 
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voice  say  "This  is  my  beloved  Son;  listen  to  him."  Finally, 
after  his  Triumphal  Fntry  into  Jerusalem,  riding,  according  to 
his  own  plan,  as  "ha  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  he 
began  to  realize  that  his  opponents  were  becoming  more  and  more 
determined  to  eliminate  him.  Ha  had  aroused  their  disfavor, 
not  by  any  bold  claim  to  messiahship,  but  rather  by  his  many 
broad  inferences  to  that  effect.  At  last  he  prayed  in  the 
Garden  for  the  strength  to  finish  the  task  cut  out  for  him, 
as  he  saw  it. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  by  some  that  we  have  cases  on 
record  today  in  our  mental  hospitals  of  people  claiming  a 
"messianic"  consciousness.  These  appear  to  us  now  as  psycho- 
pathic personalities,  and  such  they  probably  are;  however  it 
does  not  follow  that  Jesus  was  psychopathic  merely  because 
some  who  make  "messianic"  claims  today  are  so.  We  are  not  at 
all  certain  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  Jesus'  messianic  self- 
consciousness.  We  do  know  this,  however:  that  it  was  not  the 
same  as  that  of  popular  Jewish  expectation.  It  was  rather, 
as  we  pointed  out  in  the  account  of  the  "great  confession," 
a unique  variety  of  messianic  mission.  Jesus  admitted  his 
messiahship  to  his  disciples,  but  he  refused  to  be  anything 
but  the  kind  of  a messiah  which  his  experience  of  the  nature 
of  his  Father's  will  would  sanction.  And  this  kind  of  a savior 

was  to  be  a suffering  servant  and  not  a conquering  king one 

"not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." 


This  outline  of  the  growth  of  Jesus'  messianic  self- 
consciousness  does  not  pretend  to  he  exhaustive.  A large  vol- 
ume could  be  written  on  the  subject.  We  have  tried,  however, 

to  give  a graphic  background  for  our  study one  for  Jesus 

himself  and  likewise  one  for  his  people.  We  have  also  tried 
to  enumerate  the  instances  where  Jesus'  messianic  self-con- 
sciousness seems  most  evident,  and  at  the  same  time  to  explain 
what  he  apparently  conceived  his  office  of  Messiah  to  be.  In 
the  next  chapter  we  shall  attempt,  from  these  and  other  pre- 
vious conclusions,  to  give  a true  picture  of  the  nature  of  the 
personality  which  Jesus  at  last  achieved. 
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IV.  THS  IJATUIiii'  OF  JliSUS ' PFESOMaLITY. 


1.  Analysis  of  Jasus*  Personality. 

Thus  far  in  our  study  we  have  investigated  briefly, 
but  oarefully,  the  nature  of  personality  as  it  is  seen  psycho- 
logioally;  likewise  we  have  reviewed  the  sources  of  data  for 
our  study;  and,  using  these  as  a basis,  we  have  outlined  the 
various  backgrounds  and  evidences  of  Jesus'  messianic  con- 
sciousness. The  task  remaining  to  us  is  to  analyze  the  person- 
ality of  Jesus  under  certain  trait-headings  and  in  the  light 
of  our  data  and  facts. 

AS  we  began  our  study  of  the  nature  of  personality  by 
investigating  certain  personality  tests,  the  first  of  which 
were  intelligence  tests;  so  we  might  begin  this  phase  of  our 

study the  nature  of  Jesus*  personality by  an  investigation 

of  his  intellectual  ability.  We  should  be  able  to  find  in  the 
Grospels  ample  data  for  such  a study. 

We  are  fortunate  that  we  are  not  confined  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  for  a demonstration  of  the  intellectual  resource- 
fulness of  Jesus.  With  few  exceptions,  notably  the  account  of 
his  disposition  of  the  case  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  ^ 
John  pictures  Jesus  as  one  who  speaks  continually  about  him- 
self, and  often  in  deeply  involved  theological  terms.  It  is 
small  wonder,  as  they  read  this  Gospel,  that  some  biographers 
^ John  8:2-11. 
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I have  come  to  question  the  soundness  of  Jesus'  mentality. 

I Although  he  sometimes  spealcs  in  language  and  imagery  that  savor 

I 

slightly  of  pathology,  this  must  not  be  charged  against  Jesus 
but  rather  against  the  theological  nature  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  it  is  not  the  imagery  em- 

I 

ployed  but  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  that  distinguishes  the 

healthy  individual  from  the  pathological.  The  vast  majority 

of  the  citations  in  John  which  give  an  impression  of  possible 

2 

mental  unbalance  are  not  found  in  the  Synoptics. 


Jesus  possessed  marvelous  powers  of  observation  and 
perception.  These  are  evidenced  as  he  reworks  and  reproduces 
in  his  parables  various  commonplace  sights  and  happenings. 
Moreover,  he  had  the  intellectual  ability  necessary  to  convert 
these  ideas  of  his  own  into  living  pictures,  each  teaching  its 
own  lesson.  So  simply  was  this  done  that  his  discourse  was 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  most  ordinary  mind,  and  at  the 
same  time  those  trained  in  such  things  were  stimulated  to  re- 
peated reflection.  So  effectively  could  he  use  the  parable 
in  his  teaching  that  he  "stands  alone  in  history  as  the  un- 
rivalled master  of  this  form  of  address  and  instruction.”  The 
simplicity  of  his  teaching  and  preaching,  coupled  with  its  ef- 
fectiveness, is  "the  marvel  of  modern  pedagogy.”  ^ 

Jesus  was  likewise  a master  of  logic  and  debate.  In 


2 John  2:4;  3:13;  4:34;  6:26-29;  6:33,35,51,53;  15:1,2  are  a 
few  such  examples.  They  have  no  parallel  in  Mt.,Mk.,or  Lk. 
^ Both  quotations  from  Bundy,  PHJ , p.248. 
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his  various  contentions  with  his  enemies,  his  telling  answers, 
aided  by  his  command  of  his  people's  Scriptures  and  traditions, 
proved  that  he  was  more  than  a match  for  them.  As  he  debated 
with  certain  of  the  scribes  at  Jerusalem  on  the  subject  of  his 
authority,  his  mastery  of  the  situation  is  clearly  evidenced.  ^ 

5 

Our  gospels  are  not  lacking  in  other  similar  examples.  In 
each  case  Jesus  met  his  enemies  on  their  own  ground  and  de- 
feated them  with  their  own  weapons quotations  from  their 

Scriptures.  When  he  ceased  to  defend  his  own  views  and  began 

g 

his  attack  on  theirs,  "ho  man  durst  ask  him  any  question.” 


Let  us  take  a brief  moment  to  point  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  Jesus’  authoritative  manner  of  speech.  ?/e  have  re- 
fered  to  it  above.  Matthew's  Gospel  tells  us  that  "He  taught 

7 

them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes."  What 
does  this  indicate  as  to  the  nature  of  his  personality  and  how 
may  it  be  explained?  It  indicates,  for  one  thing,  that  Jesus 
was  a man  of  conviction,  expressing  his  views  so  convincingly 
that  his  hearers  were  "astonished  at  his  doctrine."  It  like- 
wise indicates  his  mystical  nature,  or  his  awareness  of  the 
nearness  of  his  heavenly  Father  of  whom  he  so  often  spoke.  It 
may  also  be  construed  as  signifying  his  conviction  of  a mission 

or  purpose  in  life that  of  preaching  "the  acceptable  year  of 

0 

the  Lord."  Above  all,  it  signifies  that  he  was  either  ex- 

4 Mark  11:27-32. 

5 Mark  12; 13-17,  18-27,  26-34,  35-27;  John  8:2-11. 

6 Mark  12:34. 

7 Matthew  7:29. 

8 Of,  Luke  4:18,19  and  Isaiah  61:1,2. 
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tremely  successful  in  deceiving  a sizeable  portion  of  the  men 
of  his  generation  (which  in  itself  is  something  of  an  intellec- 
tual accomplishment),  or  that  ho  was  one  of  the  greatest  lead- 
ers of  his  time a man  of  unusual  mental  ability. 

Jesus'  mental  superiority  is  further  evidenced  in  his 
ability  to  grasp  and  emphasize  the  great  values  of  life.  Let 
us  cite  an  instance  of  this.  He  once  asked  his  listeners: 

"What  shall  a man  be  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world 
and  forfeit  his  life?  Or  what  shall  a man  give  in  exchange  for 

g 

his  life?"  Coming  as  these  two  questions  do  at  the  close  of 
his  statement  of  the  tost  of  true  discipleship , they  are  espe- 
cially significant.  They  indicate  his  belief  that  the  lesser 
values  of  life  should  be  subordinated  to  the  one  greatest  value 

of  all life  itself.  Half  truths  or  half  way  measures  should 

never  be  given  precedence  over  the  fundamental  and  abiding 
human  values.  Always,  in  his  opinion,  first  things  should  be 
given  first  place. 

The  foregoing  examples  should  serve  to  show  the  defi- 
nately  superior  quality  of  Jesus'  intellect.  Those  who  contend 
that  he  was  psychopathic  evidently  do  not  weigh  all  the  facts, 
they  forget  that  under  conditions  of  psychosis  there  is  a grad- 
ual and  continuous  breakdown  of  the  powers  of  rational  thinking 
which  leads  eventually  to  complete  personality  disintegration. 
In  contrast  to  this  the  Synoptic  Gospels  picture  Jesus  as  one 
9 Mt. 26:26;  Mk.8;36;  Lk.9:25. 
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who  was  the  master  of  every  situation  demanding  heeness  and 
resourcefulness  of  intellect — as  one  whose  ability  to  adjust 
to  extremely  trying  circumstances  always  proved  sufficient. 
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In  addition  to  his  remarkable  mental  ability,  as 
shown  above,  Jesus  also  possessed  an  unusually  great  capacity 
for  emotional  response*  This  would  likewise  seem  to  indicate 
a normal  rather  than  an  abnormal  development,  for,  "In  oases 
of  mental  alienation,  almost  without  exception,  it  is  the  emo- 
tions that  are  attacked  first  and  affected.  The  first  psychic 
symptoms  take  on  the  form  of  affective  disturbances,  anomalous 
feelings  and  states  of  altered  emotional  excitability."^^ 


The  author  quoted  above  has  catalogued  the  more  im- 
portant references  to  the  occasions  where  Jesus  expressed  emo- 
tion; and  from  his  study  ho  has  concluded  that "Mark  is  the 
Synoptic  psychologist,  for  he  shows  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  emotional  attendants  of  Jesus*  words  and  actions.  He 

allows  Jesus  to  act  and  speak  in  the  greatest  variety  of  nat- 

11 

ural  emotions."  Professor  Bundy  came  to  this  conclusion 
because  many  of  the  temperamental  details,  in  which  Mark  is 
richest,  l^tthew  and  Luke  agree  in  suppressing  or  modifying. 


He  says: 


10  Bundy, 

11  Ibid., 


They  C^atthew  and  Luke]  are  especially 
careful  to  eliminate  those  features  of  Mark 
which  represent  Jesus  as  speaking  and  acting 
under  the  impulse  of  the  sterner  and  stronger, 
as  well  as  the  too  affectionate  emotions. 

Luke  is  more  radical  in  his  eliminations  and 

PHJ,  p.242. 
p . 244 . 


modifiGations  than  Matthew;  he  even  strips 
the  emotions  from  Jesus'  states  of  soul  in 
Gethsemfiine ; and  displaces  the  words  of  dis- 
tress on  the  cross  with  words  of  compassion, 
forgiveness,  and  love.  This  suppression  of 
the  temperamental  effects  by  Matthew  and  Luke 
in  their  reproduction  of  Mark  belongs  to  the 
theology  of  the  Gospels.  12 


The  vocabulary  of  the  gospels  which  records  Jesus' 
words  and  deeds  is  quite  simple  and  limited  in  its  extent.  The 
tone  of  his  words  and  the  manner  of  his  actions  with  their  at- 
tending evidences  of  emotion  are  only  meagrely  given  to  us. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  he  felt  com- 
passion and  love  for  his  people  and  for  the  poor  unfortunates 


who  came  to  be  cured  by  him;  that  he  rejoiced  with  those  who 
rejoiced  and  wept  with  those  who  wept;  that  he  felt  affection 
for  little  children  and  love  for  the  rich  young  ruler.  The 
Synoptic  writers  indicate  that  he  marvelled,  sighed  deeply,  was 
angry,  grieved,  impatient,  indignant  and  disappointed;  that  he 
desired  with  great  desire,  was  exceedingly  sorrowful,  greatly 
amazed,  sore  troubled,  in  distress  and  despair.  So  capable 


was  Jesus  of  assuming  any  emotional  mood  necessary  to  meet  a 


situation  that  Weidel  writes  of  him; 


12 

13 

14 


The  variety  of  his  moods  is  astonishing; 
he  could  tell  a story  vividly,  stirringly 
rouse,  pulverizingly  punish,  gently  comfort, 
shame  with  biting  scorn,  bitterly  rebuke,  be 
violently  angry,  and  enthusiastically  rejoice. 


Bundy.  PHJ,  pp. 244- 245. 

Catalogue  of  Jesus'  expressions  of  emotion in  Bundy,  PHJ, 

Weidel,  JPC,  quoted  in  Bundy,  PHJ,  p.246.  p.244. 
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Of  this  much  we  be  certain:  Jesus  did  ha7e  a 

deep  capacity  for  expressing  himself  emotionally.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  capacity  seems  to  have  been  no  different  than  that 
in  the  case  of  any  other  normal  personality.  So  far  as  we  can 
tell  from  our  data  he  neither  repressed  his  emotions  to  the 
point  where  they  might  cause  him  danger,  nor  did  ho  give  them 
unrestrained  control  of  his  conduct.  He  felt  deeply,  yet 
temperately,  as  any  normal  human  being  would  feel.  His  emo- 
tional balance , by  which  we  mean  his  ability  to  return  to  nor- 
mality after  an  expression  of  emotion,  never  became  dangerous- 
ly upset. 

Wo  should  include  in  our  consideration  of  Jesus’  emo- 
tional life  a discussion  of  that  great  disturber  of  personality 
fear,  as  a cause  of  psychic  disorders,  fear  may  be  consid- 
ered in  two  aspects:  a general  fear  attitude  (anxiety  neurosis) 
and  a specific  fear  or  fear  of  some  particular  object  or  situ- 
ation (phobia).  From  our  Gospel  accounts  there  seems  to  be  no 
definite  evidence  that  Jesus  was  ever  troubled  by  the  latter 
type.  In  regard  to  the  former,  some  have  argued  that  his  fear 
of  failure  (which  would  more  logically  be  classed  as  an  anxiety 
neurosis)  led  him  to  make  many  peculiar  remarks,  especially 
those  of  an  apocalyptic  nature.  To  uphold  this  thesis  it  must 
be  proven  that  such  apocalyptic  remarks  were  made  for  an  un- 
conscious reason,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  pathological,  for 
conscious  fears  occur  to  the  most  normal  of  people.  But,  as  we 
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pointed  out  in  our  discussion  of  Jesus'  apocalyptic  teaching, 
such  ideas  were  current  in  his  day.  The  air  was  charged  with 
them;  contemporary  literature  was  full  of  them.  It  is  only 
natural  that  he  should  have  absorbed,  and  even  perhaps  shared, 
some  of  the  apocalyptic  hopes.  If  so,  such  was  a conscious 

reaction a matter  of  choice  on  his  part.  To  charge  that 

Jesus  adopted  the  method  of  teaching  apocalypticism  as  an  escape 
from  his  fear  of  failure  as  a teacher  is  to  bring  the  charge 
but  offer  no  proof.  On  the  contrary,  his  very  lack  of  fear, 
as  reflected  in  his  whole  life,  and  his  willingness  to  face 
death  because  of  his  faith  in  his  teachings,  indicates  that 
fear  played  a very  small  part  in  his  life,  and  that  when  it  was 
present,  it  was  conscious  and  not  unconscious,  therefore  normal 
fear  and  not  an  anxiety  neurosis. 


Do  Loosten,  Hirsch,  Binet-Sangld  and  others  have 
charged  Jesus  with  suffering  from  delusions  of  grandeur.  This 
disturbance  is  a form  of  paranoia,  in  which  the  whole  world  of 
persons  and  things  publicly  and  privately  does  the  subject 
homage.  In  Jesus'  case  the  main  difficulty  in  a diagnosis  of 
paranoia  is  the  demonstration  of  delusions  with  which  he  suffer- 
ed, and  which  falsified  his  experience  and  completed  a change 
and  transformation  of  his  personality.  His  thought  does  not 
center  upon  himself  but  upon  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  this  con- 
nection Bundy  writes: 


The  sources  furnish  us  no  hallucinatory 
materials  that  kindled  and  fired  him  to  delir- 
ious  delusions  about  his  own  dignity.  Hever 
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once  does  he  present,  nor  even  refer  to  any 
credentials  of  authority  for  his  coinmission. 

What  and  how  Jesus  thought  of  himself  is  in- 
solubly  problematic.  On  this  point  the  para- 
noiac never  leaves  those  whom  he  encounters 
long  in  doubt.  Jesus  never  seems  concerned 
about  convincing  others  of  any  exalted  dignity, 
or  present  or  future  identity  that  he  possesses 
or  that  awaits  him.  Here  we  cannot  but  think 
of  the  pitiable  attempts  of  the  paranoiac  who 
packs  about  with  him  the  most  meaningless 
scraps  of  paper  in  which  he  deliriously  dis- 
covers the  official  documents  confirming  his 
delusion  and  with  which  he  would  convince  others 
that  he  is  right  and  that  they  are  wrong  unless 
they  concede  his  claims.  Jesus  never  made 
claims  in  his  own  behalf,  except  as  a called 
preacher  and  prophet  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  for 
which  he  demanded  serious,  yet  sane,  moral  and 
ethical  preparation.  He  was  never  guilty  of 
lapses  or  breaches  in  the  critical  correctives 
that  are  naturally  furnished  by  healthy  men- 
tality and  experience .15 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  emotional  nature  of 
Jesus  with  that  of  the  Baptist.  The  latter  was  obviously  more 
ascetic  and  anti-worldly,  harsher  and  more  impassioned.  Jesus 
appeared  to  be  more  human  and  accessible,  breathing  a greater 
sense  of  harmony  and  peace. 


Jesus'  life  also  had  its  seauoier  side.  We  run  some 
danger  of  painting  him  in  colors  too  harmonious  and  peaceful. 
At  one  time  his  mother  and  brethren  came  to  take  him  home*, 
thinking  he  was 'beside  himself.”  His  enemies  once  accused 

him  of  working  his  cures  by  the  aid  of  the  prince  of  devils.^ 


1^  Bundy,  PHJ,  p.259. 
Mark  3; 21-35.^ 

Mark  3:22. 
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He  was  sorely  tried  during  his  temptation  experience.  The 
event  known  as  the  Transfiguration  must  also  have  been  stirring 
to  his  inner  spirit.  His  agony  of  prayer  in  Gethsemane  cannot 
be  forgotten,  nor  his  frequent  retreats  into  the  wilderness  for 
prayer,  nor  some  of  his  outbursts  of  indignation  from  time  to 
time.  He  frequently  made  exceedingly  severe  moral  demands  on 
some  of  his  listeners  who  would  like  to  have  been  his  followers 
He  spoke  with  authority  and  confidence  as  he  proclaimed  the 
nearness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  These  are  examples  of  some  of 
the  actions  of  Jesus  which  seem  to  indicate  that  his  life  was 
not  always  free  from  emotional  unrest.  They  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted, however,  as  indicating  that  his  emotional  nature 
was  dissimilar  to  that  of  any  other  healthy  individual,  but 
rather  that  it  must  have  been  very  much  like  that  which  the 
average  person  experiences,  differing  only  in  degree.  Bousset 
expresses  this  thought  quite  graphically: 

We  must  realize  the  fact  once  for  all, 
that  the  life  of  the  greatest  in  God’s  King- 
dom does  not  move  in  the  sober  light  of 
every  day,  but  that  a large  part  of  it  lies 
in  regions  to  us  mysterious  and  unfamiliar. 

Fearful  and  irresistible  forces  rule  in  its 
depths,  vast  possibilities  arise,  a new  world 
stirs  within  it  and  strives  toward  the  sur- 
face with  the  pangs  of  travail.  The  devil 
and  his  demons  wrestle  with  the  angels  of 
God,  mortal  despair  alternates  with  a hea- 
venly confidence  of  victory,  night  struggles 
with  day,  the  clouds  descend,  but  between 
their  rifts  are  seen  the  rays  of  the  bright- 
ening stars.  Then  when  a flash  from  its 
innermost  life  touches  our  souls,  when  its 
depths  are  stirred  and  rise  up  with  volcanic 
force  , wo  stand  amazed  and  begin  dimly  to 
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conceive  the  terrible  inward  greatness 
of  such  a soul-life.  So  it  was  V7ith 
Jesus. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  had  these  mighty  struggles 
going  on  agqin  and  again  within  his  innermost  being,  Jesus  was 
always  able  to  curb  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men. 
Although  they  were  sometimes  very  intense,  they  were  short- 
lived, permitting  a rapid  return  to  normal.  He  could  kindle  a 
consuming  fire,  but  he  also  knew  what  a mighty  destructive 
force  it  could  become.  He  could  forbear,  and  he  laid  no  impos- 
sible or  unnecessary  burdens  on  the  souls  of  his  disciples. 

He  knew  that  those  which  should  come  v;ould  be  heavy  enough.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  strongest  impression  in  our  total 
picture  of  Jesus  is  one  of  calmness  and  certainty,  of  kindness, 
peace,  and  spiritual  harmony. 

\7hen  Jesus'  personality  is  compared  to  that  of  St. 
Paul,  or  his  life  with  that  of  the  early  Christian  community, 
it  is  striking  to  note  that  so  little  reference  is  made  in  it 
to  'the  Spirit',  that  agency  which  brought  such  stormy,  super- 
natural excitements  and  the  miraculous  powers  to  the  first- 
century  Church.  Likewise  the  mystical  element  plays  a rela- 
tively minor  role  in  the  New  Testament  account.  Of  his  strug- 

Yg  
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glea  in  the  wilderness  we  are  told  very  little.  They  are  only 
mentioned  as  having  occurred,  which  should  leave  the  impression 
that  a far  deeper  storm  and  stress  v/as  at  work  in  his  soul  than 
he  ever  permitted  to  appear  to  his  friends.  In  this  respect 
the  multitude  grasped  the  dif f-e^rence  between  Jesus  and  John. 
V/hereas  the  Baptist  gave  the  impression  of  being  posssessed  by  a 
higher  power,  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  quite  common- 
place: "Behold  a gluttonous  man  and  a wine-bibber,  a friend  of 

publicans  and  sinners."^^  '.Then  the  two  figures  are  contrasted) 
the  Baptist  appears  agitated  and  stormful,  while  Jesus  seems 

measured  and  harmonious the  very  picture  of  simplicity  and 

kindliness. 

The  two  sides  of  Jesus'  emotional  nature  were  fused 
into  one.  Although  he  showed  at  all  times  simplicity  of 
spirit,  he  was  never  simple.  He  possessed  the  power  to  love 
deeply  and  yet  denounce  bitingly,  but  he  never  gave  himself  so 
completely  to  one  emotion  that  he  could  not  change  his  attitude 
toward  a situation  or  an  individual.  At  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  bven  when  he  drove  the  money-changers  from 
the  Temple, 20  he  maintained  a remarkable  degree  of  emotional 
balance  and  stability. 

Matt.  11:19. 

20  Mark  11:15. 


Jesus^  personality  was  abundantly  rich  in  imagina- 
tive ability.  This  is  nowhere  so  vividly  portrayed  as  in  his 
use  of  parables  as  the  medium  for  teaching  his  lessons  to  the 
simple  country  people  who  came  to  hear  him.  The  materials 
which  he  used  came  directly  out  of  their  experiences.  Some 
of  the  characters  that  he  pictured  were  not  always  moral  models 
of  conduct,  but  they  were  alvmys  true  to  life,  and  vvere  drawn 
from  the  real  world  and  not  from  fable  and  fancy.  He  spoke  of 
such  ordinary  events  as  a man  hiring  laborers,  a friend  dis- 
turbed by  a neighbor  at  night,  a woman  making  bread,  a sov7er 
going  forth  to  sow,  a shepherd  seeking  his  lost  sheep,  a rich 
man  sitting  at  a sumptuous  table  while  a begger  starves  at  his 
gate,  a candle  on  a candlestick,  a new  patch  on  an  old  garment, 
fishing  with  a net,  money  out  at  interest,  salt,  light,  birds, 
flowers,  foxes,  wolves,  doves,  serpents.  These  were  all 
familiar  objects  or  experiences  to  the  simple  peasant  and 
fisher  folk  to  whom  he  addressed  his  remarks.  They  could  unde^^ 
^and  and  appreciate  the  stories  which  he  told  far  better  than 
they  could  the  cold,  logical  discussions  of  the  scribes.  It 
was  because  of  this  unusual  method  of  his,  coupled  with  his 
imaginative  ability,  that  the  people  heard  him  gladly. 
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Jesus  used  the  method  of  the  parable  because  he  knew 
that  such  an  approach  to  teaching  had  a ready  appeal.  He  had 
been  a peasant  lad  himself  and  had  doubtless  heard  many  a long 
drawn-out  disputation  on  some  abstract  phase  of  the  law  or  the 
tradition  of  the  elders.  He  possessed  sufficient  insight  to 
realize  that  the  people  would  be  attracted  to  a newer  and  more 
picturesque  method.  The  Pharisees  and  scribes  had  employed 
the  parable  as  a teaching  technique  for  a long  time  past,  but 
it  remained  for  Jesus  to  popularize  it.  And  this  he  did  by 
putting  feeling  and  poetry  into  his  words.  Simple,  every-day 
experiences  were  told  with  such  beauty  and  vividness  of  des- 
cription that  they  became  indelibly  printed  in  the  memory  of 
his  listeners.  They  not  only  penetrated  their  minds  but  they 
became  a very  real  part  of  their  lives.  Even  years  later  many 
of  his  stirring  descriptions  and  figures  of  speech  could  be  re- 
called, so  that  they  were  set  down  in  writing  by  those  of  his 
audience  v;ho  became  his  disciples. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Nature  of  Personality  a study 
of  introvertive  and  extrovertive  tendencies  was  made.  Using 
the  conclusions  reached  in  that  study  as  our  basis,  we  shall 
analyze  Jesus*  personality  with  a view  to  discovering  \^rfnat  in- 
dications there  are  that  he  tended  toward  either  introversion 
or  extroversion.  V/e  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  few  peo- 
ple are  decidedly  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  extremes,  but  are 


rather  a fusion  of  the  two,  perhaps  having  only  a slight  ten- 
dency toward  either  one. 

In  this  connection,  it  might  be  well  to  discuss 
briefly  the  subject  of  mental  conflicts,  since  they  often  occur 
in  cases  of  introversion , to  discover  if  we  may  to  what  extent 
Jesus  was  troubled  by  them.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  born 
in  mind  that  a mental  conflict  is  not  a psychopathic  condition 
(except  potentially),  but  is  rather  one  wherein  the  mind  is 
disturbed  by  ssveral  different  impulses  or  desires  which  cannot 
coexist  in  harmony  and  peace.  All  normal  human  beings  have 
conflicts,  and  our  sources  indicate  that  Jesus  was  no  exception. 
His  experience  in  the  wilderness  was  undoubtedly  one  picturing 
his  struggles  during  that  period  of  indecision  which  followed 
his  baptism  and  preceded  his  public  ministry.  As  we  saw  in  our 
study  of  the  temptation,  Jesus  faced  these  conflicting  alterna- 
tives steadfastly  and  succeeded  in  choosing  only  those  forms  of 
behavior  which  could  be  harmonized  with  the  ideals  which  he  had 
already  determined  were  to  govern  his  life. 

We  find  in  the  story  of  Jesus'  temptation  what  some 
writers  have  cited  as  an  example  of  his  tendency  toward  intro- 
version. Berguer  inclines  somewhat  tov/ard  this  view,  for  he 
says: 

In  the  scene  which  we  are  considering  (je 
sus*'  temptation  experience^  what  we  have  to 
deal  with  is  undoubtedly  a moment  in  which  in- 


troversion  dominates.  At  this  moment  life  is 
in  the  grip  of  thought,  and  the  conflict  which 
takes  place  is  between  the  question  of  living 
the  messianic  life,  of  which  Jesus  is  thinking 
at  the  time  and  which  he  is  embracing  In  his 
thought,  and  a whole  v?orld  of  vague  feelings, 
still  subconscious  - or  barely  emergent  from  the 
subconscious,  that  are  stirring  indistinctly 
in  the  depths  of  his  per sonali ty 


As  we  pointed  out  above,  and  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Nature  of  Personality,  few  introverts  are  such  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  main- 
tain that  an  individual  is  truly  normal  and  well  integrated 
who,  by  nature,  goes  to  either  extreme.  The  balanced  individ- 
ual must  combine  in  his  own  conduct  those  qualities  of  intro- 
version and  extroversion  which  will  assist  him  in  making  a har- 
monious adjustment  to  all  the  forces  outside  his  own  life. 

This  must  be  true  of  Jesus  as  well  as  of  other  men.  Berguer 
recognizes  this  fact,  for  he  says: 

Every  one  probably  has  his  moments  of  in- 
troversion and  his  moments  of  extroversion;  in 
any  case,  a type  of  humanity  that  was  perfectly 
harmonious  would  unite  in  itself  both  these 
movements  of  life  and  set  them  to  work  in  turn. 

V/e  may  say  in  passing  that  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  classify  Jesus  as  either  of  these  types; 
he  has  the  characteristics  of  both,  and  he  com- 
bines them  at  times  in  a fashion  that  is  discon- 
certing to  our  simpler  natures. 23 
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As  we  have  mentioned  above ^ Jesus  also  showed  evi- 
dences of  an  occasional  tendency  toward  extroversion.  This  is 
nowhere  so  clearly  seen  as  it  is  in  his  attitude  of  respect  for 
human  personality.  We  will  remember  from  our  study  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  first  chapter  that  the  individual  who  is  inclined 
toward  extroversion  is  the  one  who  finds  the  majority  of  his 
centers  of  interest  outside  himself.  Even  a casual  glance  at 
the  picture  of  Jesus  as  seen  in  the  Gospels  will  indicate  quite 
convincingly  that  his  interests  were  always  of  an  unselfish 
nature.  His  whole  life  was  directed  toward  creating  in  men  a 
high  regard  for  one  another.  "His  respect  for  hQman  personal- 
ity  the  corollary  of  his  certainty  of  God was  the  founda- 

tion of  his  approach  to  men.*^^ 

Our  records  seem  to  indicate  that  Jesus  felt  the  pur- 
pose of  his  life  to  be  the  announcement  and  inauguration  of 
that  form  of  social  living  which  he  termed  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  easy  for  political  enthusiasts  today  as  it  was  in  his  own 
time  to  mistake  here.  There  are  some  of  his  statements  that 
will  bear  a political  interpretati on , but  they  will  also  and  in- 
deed more  naturally  support  another.  With  him  the  Kingdom  was 
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not  a subjective  but  a concrete,  objective  reality one  that 

could  be  expected  and  enjoyed,  if  not  here  and  now,  at  any  rate 
in  another  world  and  age. 
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Jesus'  interest  in  the  form  of  society  which  he 
talked  about  and  tried  to  establish  gives  us  an  insight  into 
his  personality  v/hich  diould  prove  valuable  to  us  as  we  at- 
tempt to  determine  its  nature.  He  visualized  "an  ideal  social 
order  in  which  the  relation  of  men  to  God  is  that  of  sons,  and 
to  each  other,  that  of  brothers. This  was  an  altogether 
new  idea  to  his  generation.  As  we  have  alreadj?"  said,  most  of 
them  pictured  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a revolt  against  Rome,  in 
which  they  should  lead  and  finally  reign  supreme  as  a nation 
over  the  whole  world.  But  such  was  not  Jesus'  idea.  Walter 
Rauschenbusch , in  the  following  quotation,  presents  his  concep- 


tion of  what  he  believes  Jesus'  idea  of  the  Kingdom  to  be. 
Practically  every  sentence  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  social 
idealism  of  Jesus. 

The  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  filled 
with  democratic  spirit,  but  it  had  come  down 
from  despotic  times  and  was  cast  in  monarchical 
forms.  The  Messiah  was  expected  as  a king,  and 
his  followers  hoped  to  rule  as  his  courtiers. 

Jesus  flatly  contradicted  such  expectations  and 
laid  down  the  law  of  service  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  his  Kingdom.  He  himself  had  not  come  to 

Mathews,  STH,  p.54. 
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be  served,  but  to  serve  to  the  death,  and  all 
greatness  in  the  Kingdom  would  have  to  rest  on 
the  same  basis  The  Jewish  con- 

ception of  God  was  cast  in  the  mould  furnished 
by  human  despotisms,  \7hen  Jesus  spoke  of  God 
as  our  Father,  he  democratized  God  himself. 

That  substituted  happy  obedience  for  the  old 
slavish  fear,  and  free  cooperation  between  man 
and  God  for  the  Jewish  mercantile  contract 
ideas.  By  raising  the  value  of  the  human  soul 
and  its  life  on  the  other  side,  and  by  bringing 
God  down  close  to  us  as  our  Father,  he  laid  the 
religious  foundation  for  modern  democracy  and 
anticipated  the  craving  of  the  modern  spirit. 

«^e  today  conceive  of  the  Reign  of  God  as  the 
Commonwealth  of  God  and  Man.^^ 


Such  were  some  of  the  ideals  of  Jesus  as  they  per- 
tained to  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other  and  to  God  in  that 

ideal  society  of  which  he  talked  and  dreamed the  Kingdom  of 

God.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  society  had  other 

aspects  as  well  as  those  of  a social  nature.  The  chief  burden 
of  Jesus^  life  and  ministry  was  religious.  All  references  that 
he  made  to  the  social  order  were  made  because  of  their  direct 
implication  in  his  religious  message.  Since  God  was  the  Father 
of  all  and  all  men  were  brothers,  certain  social  standards  of 
Conduct  followed  as  a matter  of  course.  They  were  dependent, 
however,  on  the  type  of  religion  that  he  taught  and  on  the  kind 
of  personality  that  he  was  more  than  they  were  upon  any  exter- 
nal code  of  ethics.  Therefore,  we  see  that  it  was  due  to  the 
nature  of  Jesus'  personality,  and  to  his  under  standing  of  the 
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nature  of  the  personality  of  God,  that  the  Christian  religion 
contains  such  broad  social  principles. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Jesus’  introvertive  ten- 
dencies as  they  were  manifested  in  his  temptation  experiences 
and  his  occasional  flights  from  the  masses  to  be  alone  in 
prayer.  Let  us  now  consider  those  indications  which  point  to 
his  mystical  nature. 

Mary  Austin,  in  speaking  of  Jesus'  experience  in  the 
wilderness  says  that  ”There  can  be  no  interpr etati on  possible 
except  we  begin  with  what  sooner  or  later  must  be  allowed  to 
Jesus,  that  he  was  a mystic."^'^  By  this  she  means  no  more  than 
is  true  of  most  men  to  some  degree;  that  is,  "The  larger  half 

of  him  lay  consciously  in  the  unmapped  region  of  the 

subconsci ousness. " The  true  mystic  is  one  who  lives  most  of 

his  life  in  that  spiritual  region  to  which  the  majoritj^  of  men 
withdraw  only  occasionally  under  circumstances  of  passion  or 
suffering . 

Berguer  also  holds  to  this  same  view that  Jesus  was 

a mystic,  and  that,  the  secret  to  his  marvelous  personality  is 
to  be  found  in  a study  of  his  unique  mystical  nature.  He  says: 

Austin,  STIa,  p.21 
28  Ibid. 
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•Thile  in  others  a nevj  birth,  a regenerati  on , 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  true  attitude  may 
be  produced,  in  Jesus  this  is  natural.  He  has 
assumed  it  from  the  first.  This  is  what  consti- 
tutes his  original  and  consequently  his  unique 
vocation.  "I  and  the  Father  are  one,"^^  he  says, 
expressing  the  inner  unity  in  such  a way  as  to 
show  that  he  had  felt  in  his  meeting  with  his 
Father  no  sort  of  shock  but  rather  a paternal 
embrace.  There  is  a flawless  continuity  between 
the  Father  and  himself.  Analysing  this  experience 
psych ologically , we  cannot  but  assign  to  it  a 
mystical  character;  it  is,  in  its  inmost  essence, 
a mystical  experience 


. Thus  we  may 
the  mission  of 


say  that  the 
his  life,  his 


great  work  of  Jesus, 
constant  and  supreme  effort,  was  to  help  men  to 
discover  the  secret  of  life,  by  revealing  to  them 
that  mystical  attitude  of  bis  own  which  at  every 
moment  brought  him  face  to  face,  through  the 
Father,  with  life.^0 


Jesus  was  not  only  a mystic  but  a genius  as  well. 
However,  before  we  discuss  this  pb^se  of  his  personality,  it 
might  be  well  to  discuss  what  the  term  'genius’  means.  Robert 


S.  Woodworth  gives  the  following  explanation: 


3 


Genius  is  this at  least  this:  native  ca- 

pacity of  a very  high  order  for  perceiving  and 
handling  a certain  class  of  objects,  the  class 
differing  with  the  particular  bent  of  the  indi- 
vidual's genius.  The  genius's  spontaneous 
interest  in  this  class  of  objects,  his  quick  and 
penetrating  apprehension  of  them,  his  masterful 
handling  of  them,  his  absorption  in  them  to  the 
neglect  often  of  the  commoner  interests  of  life, 
his  remarkable  persistence  and  industry  in  deal- 
ing with  them,  and  his  consequent  productivity, 
are  all  the  same  trait  under  different  names.... 
The  drive  behind  the  industry  of  genius  is  not 

the  drive  of  hunger,  or  sex,  or  rivalry though 

any  of  these  may  contribute  incentive but  is 

to  be  sought  within  the  activity  itself*^! 


29  John  10:30. 

30  Berber,  ALJ,  pp. 244-845. 

31  lYoodworth,  DP,  pp«>158-155. 
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It  may  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  there 


I 

I 


have  been  insane  geniuses.  Although  doubtless  true,  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  geniuses  are  necessarily  insane.  If  we  are 
able  to  shov;  evidence  which  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  Je- 
sus v;as  a genius,  especially  a religious  genius,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  we  have  not  proved  his  sanity.  That  must  be  shown  on 
other  grounds  and  by  means  of  other  arguments. 


Edward  Scribner  Ames,  in  a chapter  on  the  subject 
"The  Psychology  of  Religious  Genius,"  says  that  religious  gen- 
niuses  are  ’Snen  of  extraordinary  mental  capacity  who  appropriate 
the  materials  at  hand  with  facility,  interpret  them  with  illu- 
minating insight,  and  employ  them  as  guides  to  higher  standards 
of  appreciation  and  to  new  lines  of  donduct."^^  Keeping  these 
two  definitions  in  mind,  let  us  analyze  some  of  the  words  and 
actions  of  Jesus  which  might  throw  light  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  ma3^  legitimately  use  the  term  'genius'  in 
speaking  of  him. 


Professor  Bundy  cites  several  scripture  passages,  the 
interpretation  of  which  indicate  to  him  that  Jesus  was  truly  a 
genius.  Some  of  the  references  include  his  words  to  the  three 
would-be  disci  pies, the  advice  about  severing  the  hand  or 
foot  from  the  body,  or  plucking  out  the  eye  ,34  his  warning 


Ames,  PRE,  p.354. 

33  Luke  9:57-68. 

34  Kark  9:43-47. 


against  trying  to  serve  two  masters his  lesson  on  the  high- 
est value  of  life. 36  in  each  case  an  extreme  and  exacting 

view  is  taken.  The  demands  that  he  makes  are  drastic.  At  such 
words  we  have  sometimes  taken  offense  unnecessari ly . We  have 
sought  to  fit  them  into  our  modern  situation  rather  than  to  un- 
derstand them  in  the  light  of  the  situation  in  which  Jesus 
found  himself.  These  drastic  demands  are  not  to  be  isolated. 
They  must  be  approached  in  the  light  of  the  total  temper  of 
Jesus'  mind  and  his  experience  of  religion.  We  cannot  separate 

the  teaching  from  the  teacher not  even  the  words  that  strike 

us  as  eccentric for,  as  Bundy  says,  "These  drastic  demands  be 

•27 

long  to  the  psychology  of  genius."  He  goes  on  to  say; 

It  is  true  of  genius  in  whatever  field  of 
human  enterprise  it  appears  that  it  sets  every- 
thing at  stake  for  the  one  thing  that  means 
everything  to  it.  The  genius  is  a highly  unified 
personality.  He  achieves  a remarkable  singleness 
of  self  that  is  capable  of  the  most  compact  con- 
centration upon  the  focus  of  his  faith  and  of  a 
total  exclusion  of  all  other  things  that  do  not 
bear  immediately  upon  the  goal  that  he  has  set 
or  that  interfere  with  its  attainment.  It  is 
this  high  field  of  concentration  that  enables 
the  genius  to  make  the  great  contribution  he 
has  to  make  in  any  particular  field.  The  great  • 
genius  feels  that  a cause  has  chosen  him  person- 
ally, he  is  wholly  claimed  by  it,  and  to  it  he 
devotes  himself  with  an  exclusiveness  that 
strikes  plain  people  as  an  obsession. 38 


Luke  16:13 
36  Mark  8:36 
3T  Bundy,  ORJ,  p.l41. 

38  Bundy,  ORJ,  pp. 141-142. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  a religious  genius  like 
Jesus  will  give  up,  with  comparative  ease  and  apparently  with- 
out feeling,  the  sacred  ties  of  home  and  loved  ones  for  a 
higher  calling.  This  process  may  be  personally  painful  to  him 
but  he  seldom  if  ever  indicates  it  by  his  words  or  actions.  If 
he  obtains  followers  to  his  program,  he  demands  of  them  the 
same  undivided  devotion  which  he  himself  gives  in  the  quest  in 

which  he  is  engaged.  No  excuses  or  exceptions  are  tolerated 

there  are  no  ’ifs'  and  'ands'.  He  sets  his  followers,  as  he 
has  also  set  himself,  before  an  uncondi tional  *either-or'. 


Jesus  belongs  to  this  genius  type  of  mind,  and  the 
demands  which  we  have  already  cited  spring  from  the  very  heart 
of  his  religious  genius.  He  set  everything  at  stake  for  the 
sake  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  achieved  a singleness  of  pur- 
pose that  is  unique  and  that  is  reflected  clearly  in  the  words 
that  he  uttered:  "If  therefore  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole 

body  shall  be  full  of  light. 


\7alter  Bowie  has  compared  the  genius  of  Jesus  to 

that  of  a great  master  of  poetry: 

He  took  the  homely  elements  of  life  as  a 
poet  takes  the  homely  ^llables  of  language 
and  set  them  to  the  march  of  far-off  cadences. 

39  Katt.  6:22. 
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The  sowing  of  seed,  the  kneading  of  leaven,  the 
giving  of  a cup  of  water  to  a child,  work  and 
rest,  the  ground  of  daily  human  service  and 

the  patient  eagerness  of  human  hearts all 

these  fell  into  place,  like  notes  within  a 
symphony,  before  the  motif  of  his  message  of 
a Kingdom  of  God  made  real  upon  the  earth. 

Even  the  darker  and  more  intractable  elements 
were  swept  into  the  unit’  of  his  great  concep- 
tion. Evil,  hate,  agony,  a cross,  were  pass- 
ing discords  mastered  by  a more  majestic  theme. 

Life  and  death  and  man's  immortal  destiny  were 
one.  Through  them  all  there  throbbed  the 
grandeur  of  the  steady  purposes  of  God.^^ 

After  such  a glowing  tribute  it  seems  almost  sacri- 
legious to  raise  the  question  of  the  normality  of  Jesus'  per- 
sonality. This  much  may  be  said  however.  According  to  the 
commonly  accepted  standards  of  the  world,  genius  is  never  ac- 
credited as  being  normal.  The  great  souls  are  seldom  recog- 
nized as  such  by  their  contemporaries.  We  might  even  para- 
phrase the  words  of  Jesus  and  say:  A genius  does  not  go  un- 

recognized except  in  his  ovm  generation. 


The  usual  standard  of  normality  i s an  ?#^verage,  but 
such  a standard  is  not  what  is  intended  in  this  case.  We  are 
not  searching  for  an  average  but  for  a norm.  For  example,  a 
yardstick  or  tape  line  i s a'  norm  used  for  the  measurement  of 
linear  distance.  It  can  remain  a norm  only  so  long  as  it  is 

perfectly  accurate or,  we  might  say,  ideal.  This  is  what  we 

mean  here  by  normality the  ideal  or  the  perfect. 


40 


Bowie,  HAS,  pp. 25-26. 
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It  is  at  this  very  point  that  Jesus  can  be  seen  to 
surpass  the  general  run  of  men  in  moral  perfection.  In  his 
great  book  on  Jesus’  mental  health,  Walter  Bundy  asks  the 
question:  "Was  Jesus  normal?"  He  then  cites  the  opinion  of 

Hermann  Werner  who  "sees  in  Jesus,  judged  absolutely,  the  only 
really  normal  person  that  ever  lived."  He  himself  then  speaks: 
"But  judged  by  our  usual  standards  of  normality,  Jesus  is 
neither  normal,  abnormal,  nor  subnormal,  but  supernormal."  He 
quotes  William  ?/eber,  who  says  that  according  to  the  Gospel 
picture  Jesus  is  "the  most  perfect  representative  of  the  human 
species."^! 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  conception  of 
Jesus  which  we  get  pictures  him  as  being  a superior  personality 
according  to  the  usual  standard  (the  average),  but  in  reality  a 
perfectly  normal  personality  according  to  the  true  standard  of 
normality  which  we  have  Just  formulated  (the  ideal).  There  is 
a difference  in  nature  between  Jesus  and  men,  but  not  a funda- 
mental difference.  Although  he  possessed  a superior  personal- 
ity to  that  of  most  men,  he  is  himself  Man;  his  experience  is 
the  true  human  experience.  The  only  means  by  which  men  can 
attain  to  such  a supernormal  experience  i s by  that  which  he 
referred  to  as  being  "born  again,"  which  is  a process  of  self- 
denial  and  self-dedication  to  God’s  eternal  program.  If  men 

41  Bundy,  PHJ , p.115.  The  quotations  of  Werner  and  Weber 

are  Bundy’s  own  translations  from  the  German. 
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will  but  submit  to  this  prescription,  they  too  may  achieve  his 
experience  of  God  and  thereby  develop  their  personalities  to 

that  degree  of  perfection  which  he  achieved where  they  too 

may  live  on  the  same  lofty  plane  on  which  he  lived. 


2.  Nummary : The  Nature  of  Jesus*  Personality 


■7e  began  our  study  of  this  subject  by  reviewing  the 
nature  of  persohality  from  a psychological  point  of  view. 
Various  factors  relative  to  the  s^ubject  were  discussed.  To 
begin  with,  we  decided  that  the  only  method  that  could  be  em- 
ployed in  our  investigation  must  be  a strictly  scientific 

method empirical  and  inductive.  We  then  formulated  a working 

definition  of  personality;  a mental  organization  having  a 
relative  degree  of  unity.  Using  this  definition  as  a founda- 
tion, we  investigated  various  aspects  of  the  study  of  personal- 
ity, including  various  personality  tests,  the  social  and  physi- 
cal backgrounds  of  personality,  and  the  principle  of  personal- 
ity integration.  We  were  then  ready  to  apply  the  conclusions 
of  our  study  to  an  investigati on  of  the  nature  of  Jesus* 
personali ty . 


The  only  data  available  for  such  a study  are  to  be 
found  in  the  canonical  New  Testament,  and  of  that,  only  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  give  any  which  are  reasonably  accurate  and 


usable.  Therefore  our  sources  of  information  were  limited’ to 
those  portions  of  llatthew,  Mark  and  Luke  which  could  be  ac- 
cepted as  historical.  We  investigated  and  interpreted  certain 
events  in  Jesus'  life  and  some  of  the  more  basic  of  his 
teachings,  especiall^^  those  relative  to  his  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  brotherly  love  and  to  his  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Using  these  data  as  a background  we  were  ready  to  plunge 
deeper  into  various  phases  of  his  personality  organi zati on . 

The  problems  relative  to  Jesus'  messianic  conscious- 
ness next  occupied  our  attention.  A foundation  of  the  whole 
idea  of  raessiahship  was  first  laid.  We  reviewed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  messianic  ideal  through  Jewish  history,  dwelling 
especially  on  the  Haccabean  period,  showing  its  relation  to 
popular  messianic  ideas  and  comparing  them  with  those  which 
Jesus  held.  We  then  undertook  a study  of  the  development  of 
Jesus'  consciousness  of  his  messianic  mission,  beginning  in  his 
youth  and  going  through  the  experiences  of  the  baptism  and  the 
temptation  in  the  wilderness.  Other  events  in  his  life  which 
indicated  the  growth  of  his  messianic  self— cons  ciousness  were 
discussed,  including  a reference  to  hss  words  when  he  was  in 
the  Temple  at  twelve,  the  Great  Confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi 
certain  expressions  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
Transfiguration  experience,  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
and  the  final  prayer  in  the  Gethsemane.  From  these  events. 
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viewing  them  as  a great  general  attitude  which  he  gradually 
built  up,  we  were  able  to  draw  certain  very  definite  conclu- 
sions relative  to  his  own  conception  of  his  unique  mission 
to  the  world. 


From  the  whole  of  our  study  thus  far  we  next  took  up 
the  subject  of  the  nature  of  Jesus*  personality  by  means  of  an 
analysis  of  the  various  traits  which  seemed  to  evidence  them- 
selves in  the  Gospel  accounts.  We  concluded  that  Jesus  pos- 
sessed remarkable  intellectual  ability,  a great  capacity  for 
emotional  reaction,  a vivid  and  poetic  imagination , and  an 
unusual  control  over  his  emotions  at  all  times.  ?/e  found  that 
the  balance  which  he  maintained  between  his  tendencies  toward 
introversion  and  extroversion  was  altogether  satisfactory.  He 
desired  that  his  great  ideal the  Kingdom  of  God should  ex- 

press itself  through  persons  of  a definitely  religious  nature 
in  a world  made  up  of  men  who  recognized  one  another  as  brother 
and  God  as  the  Father  of- all*  We  concluded  that  he  was  def- 
initely mystical  in  nature.  Although  he  seemed  to  differ  in 
this  reaspect  fcara  his  followers,  that  difference  was  not  in 
kind  but  rather  in  degree.  Finally,  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  his  personality,  and  according  to  a critical  analysis  of 
the  term,  we  concluddd  that  he  must  quite  definitely  have  been 
a religious  genius;  that,  with  respect  to  his  psychic  sound- 
ness, he  was  a perfectly  normal  personality;  and  that,  in 
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